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PARTII - The 1950’s 


Birth of TV 


changes 


the world 


by Mary Knepper 

AREA - Radio may have ruled the 
airwaves in the 1930s and 1940s, but 
television swiftly moved into 
America’s living rooms and hearts 
in the 1950s, changing the world 
forever. It opened up a new vision 
for America, as pictures from 
around the planet made events real 
for viewers. The middle class life 
depicted on situation comedies, 
along with commercials advertising 
the latest products, turned America 
into a nation of consumers. The 
country’s love affair with television 
had begun. 

Television technology developed 
during the 1930s, but since no tele- 
visions were being manufactured, 
the few receivers out there were 


homemade. The FCC prohibited 
commercial telecasting in 1930, but 
allowed for experimental stations, 
two of which were operated by NBC 
and CBS. 

The technology developed during 
the 1930s as the nation pulled itself 
out of the Great Depression. The 
New York World Fair opening was 
broadcast on NBC, including an ad- 
dress by President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. In England, the telecast 
of the coronation procession for 
King George VI in 1937 was seen by 
10,000 viewers. Macy’s 1939 
Thanksgiving Parade in New York 
City, was telecast, which was also 
the year the first commercially pro- 
duced TV sets were manufactured, 
with screen sizes ranging from five 


Continued on page 14 


It's Howdy Doody Time...A generation of children grew up on Howdy Doody and 
Buffalo Bob Smith. 


Restored to former glory...This 1950 oil metered delivery truck has been restored by Tim Lorden Sr., and kept at his 
home in Pepperell. The hose is hand cranked, and the truck has a 1200 gallon tanks (today’s trucks have 2500 to 3000 
gallon capacity). It is a popular entry in the Fourth of July parades in Pepperell and Townsend every year. (Stallard photo) 


The industries of 
Townsend Harbor 


by Kate Walsh 


TOWNSEND - September 6, 1676 
was the date of the first paper title 
of land in Townsend. One square 
mile of land was sold to William 
Hawthorn, the transaction to 
become known as “Hawthorn’s 
Grant.” The parcel, consisting of 
some 640 acres of land, stretched 
from what is now Wallace Hill Road 
to Highland Street, from Meadow 
Road to Brookline Street. 

In the “Industrial History of 
Townsend Harbor, Massachusetts, 
Part I/’ Author Lois Albro wrote 
that it was on land located on the 
Squannacook River in ‘Townshend 
Harbor” that the first mill in Town- 
send was erected. Documents 
referred to by Mrs. Albro suggest 
that following the purchase of 61 
acres of land abutting the river by 
Lott Conant in 1733, a saw mill, 
“Conant’s Mill,” and dam were 
constructed. She stated that this was 
the only mill in town until 1768, 
when Richardson’s Mill was built in 
West Townsend. 

The next reference to industry in 


Townsend Harbor is in 1766 when 
the Potash mill owned by Jonas 
Cutler and Samuel Warn, and 
located on the opposite side of the 
road from the Conant Homestead, 
was sold to John Conant Il. 

In 1787, Peter Manning came to 
Townsend with his wife, from Lan- 
caster, and set up shop as a saddler 
on what is now Main Street in the 
Harbor. In 1792, Silas Lawrence set 
up a fulling mill and dye house to 
conduct a clothier business on the 
south side of the pond and dam. “Tt 
seems likely that this location, and 
even possibly the original part of 
the Cooperage building, is referred 
to here,” wrote Albro. 

“Tt was about this time that 
Sawtelle, in his ‘History of Town- 
send,’ referred to the Harbor as the 
only collection of houses in the town 
that could actually be called a 
village. It contained a tavern, Con- 
ant’s; a saw and grist mill, Conant’s; 
a blacksmith shop, Conant’s; a 
clothier...a tanner... and a trader.’ 

Timothy Fessenden operated the 
tanning business in the Harbor, 
coming from Lunenburg in 1785, 


Albro wrote. John Jewett followed 
Fessenden in this business until 
about 1808, with Oliver Reed taking 
over until 1827. 

“Tn 1832, David Livermore, a 
trader in the Harbor, introduced 
palm-leaf hats as an industry to 
townspeople. The women and 
children braided these hats and took 
their wages in goods from his 
store.” 

In 1825, the Conant Mills were 
purchased including house, land, 
and water rights, for $5,250. When 
the mills changed hands again in 
1830, a large barn was moved and 
converted into a foundry which is 
thought to have burned in 1852. 

In the “Industrial History of 
Townsend Harbor, Part II,” written 
by Laura Connolly, it was written, 
“Aside from the ubiquitous cooper 
shops in the Harbor that produced 
barrels and casks for the merchants 
in Boston, there seems to be no 
record of industry in the Harbor un- 
til 1865.” 

In that year, wrote Connolly, 
Jonas Spaulding, Jr., bought several 

Continued on page 4 


Welcome 
Home 
Day a 
great 
success 


by Kate Walsh 


TOWNSEND - “The weather was 
perfect for Townsend’s Welcome 
Home Day to their servicemen of 
World War II (held September 2, 
1946) and a large number of the 
townspeople and their out- of-town 
guests turned out to help in the 
events of the day. The parade at 10 
a.m. was one of the best in years and 
was estimated at a quarter mile 
long.” (Turner's Public Spirit, 
September 6, 1946) 

Welcome Home Day was the 
culmination of a four year effort by 
the Servicemen’s Club organized in 
1943 by Mrs. William Reeves. Com- 
prised of members from local 
organizations, the club is said to 
have entertained British sailors at 
the Naval Rest Camp in West 
Townsend, sent countless letters 
and cards to Townsend men and 
women far from home, and planned 
a Homecoming celebration befitting 
the soldiers so honored. 

“Two hundred sixty-four men 
and women from Townsend were 

Continued on page 14 


Victory 
celebration 


by Ann O’Donnell 


PEPPERELL - A Hirohito effigy 
burned in a victory celebration that 
started within seconds of the 7 p.m. 
radio announcement the the 
Japanese had surrendered in 
August 1945. The celebration con- 
tinued for some at least, into the 
small hours of the next day. 

Within a short time an effigy of 
Japanese Emperor Hirohito, pro- 
duced by Matt Colbert and Hally 
Pillsbury, was erected on the 
railroad tracks on the square and 
burned in the midst of shouting and 
cheering. Hirohito wore a black coat 
for the occasion, scarecrow style, his 
face was very white with un- 
mistakably Japanese features. 


Continued on page 14 


|Pepperell’s J oe Sullivan starred 
in the Middlesex County League 


by Todd Sawyer 


ee 
PEPPERELL - Pepperell was a 

} hotbed for baseball action in the 
| middle of the century, and Joe 

Sullivan was one of the Pepperell 
| ballplayers that stood out in the old 
Middlesex County League 

In the late 1940’s, Sunday after- 
noon baseball games at Pepperell’s 
| town field drew enormous crowds, 

and Sullivan and his teammates 

usually did not disappoint the 
| faithful. 3 

“We always drew big crowds, 

| said Sullivan. “In those days there 
| was nothing else to do, TV hadn't 
| come around yet, so everyone 
| would come down to the town field 
| to watch the baseball games. 
| “It was good baseball, the county 
| league had Pepperell, Chelmsford, 
Forge Village, Groton, Ayer, and 
| Littleton. We'd play from the end of 

April and with a we'd go 
| right into September. There would 
be two week night games and then 
the Sunday afternoon games. 

“The interest in the team was 
great, People really looked forward 
to the Sunday afternoon games. 
And those who had cars, would 
| even follow us for the away games.” 


‘ 


Sullivan was the ace pitcher for 
Pepperell, and he played some first 
and third base while not on the 
mound. One of the better hurlers in 
the area during that time, Sullivan 
threw nine no-hitters in his career. 
His best year with in the County 
League was 1947, when he went 
24-6, 

While Sullivan loved to pitch, 
there was more than just the joy of 
the game that led him to pitch 30 
games a year. 

“T was working in the mill mak- 
ing 90 cents an hour,” Sullivan said, 
“And they paid me $15 or $20 
dollars to pitch, and $8 dollars to 
play in the field, so I was hungry to 

et paid.” 

Which led to a lot of innings for 
the ace. 

“In 1947, on the fourth of July, I 
pitched both games of the 
doubleheader, beating Ayer twice,” 
said Sullivan. 

A look. at the box score that day 
revealed that Sullivan shutout Ayer 
over nine innings in the first game, 
allowing only three hits and striking 
out 11 and then beat Ayer 5-4 in the 
second game, swine 11 hits over 

ight innings stri out 12 
as batters. The he also 


rapped a home run to help his own 
cause in the second game. All ina 
days work. 

One of Sullivan’s fondest 
memories of Pepperell baseball, is 
on Welcome Home day in 1946 for 
the soldiers returning from the war. 

“There were so many people at 
the game they had to rope off left 
field, and anything hit into the fans 
was a two base hit,” said Sullivan. 
“We played Milford, New Hamp- 
shire, and we won 1-0.” 

Sullivan, himself served in the 
war, and when he returned home, 
signed a professional contract with 
the New York Giants, to play at the 
Trenton class B interstate team. The 
1946 contract paid Sullivan $150 a 
month, 

The Pepperell resident went to 
Lakewood, New Jersey for the spr- 
ing training camp, but returned 
back home shortly. 

“7 went down to training camp, 
but I was homesick and lovesick,” 
said Sullivan, “But if 1 had my head 
on straight in those days, I would 
have done it differently.” 

A year after signing the Giant 
contract with veteran scout George 
Mack, Sullivan was offered a con- 

Continued on page 3 
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1949 Pepperell baseball team...Member's of the Pepperell baseball team of the Middlesex County league were: front row (\-1) 


Joe Sullivan, Fran Sullivan, Bob Wisnoski, 
Dorion, Charlie Wooden, Tom Cunniff, Sylvio 


Andy Manning, Dick Malley, Moose McDermott. Top row (\4) Barney Ward, Eddie 
Buscemi, Tom Obea (manager), Carol Danforth, Buddy King, and manager Bowse 


} 
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Seed planted in Cleveland leads to international business in Nashoba Valle 


by Charles Gordon 


GROTON - NEBS -- New England 
Business Service — became an estab- 
lished area business during the 
1945-1955 time period which is the 
central focus of this newspaper 
supplement but the move to its own 
first permanent home would not 
take place until 1959. 

Its start in Townsend could be 
likened to an acorn whose growth 
and development into the mighty 
and enduring oak tree it has become 
by the present — with almost a 
dozen plants employing over 2,400 
people today — might have been 
hard to predict or anticipate in the 
early 1959s. 

The story of the founding of 
NEBS is a fascinating one. Founder 
Albert E. Anderson attributes it in 
part to such fortuitous events as the 
Korean Conflict or War and a cer- 
tain exchange of ideas generated by 
an incident involving a broken 
wishbone. Added to these, as one 
hears Anderson's story, one comes 
to the realization that one event in 
his life led to.others to build up to 
the company’s inception in such a 
direct way that one would be hard 
put to pinpoint a starting point. 

Some background 

Economic necessity led Anderson 
to follow a part-time job as office 
boy at Potter Press in Waltham 
before graduating from high school 
in 1930 with acceptance of a full- 
time job there after commencement. 
With the passage of time the com- 
pany became split apart as many 
key individuals left with Charles 
Potter to form C.W. Potter, Inc., 
manufacturing and selling business 
forms under the names of Waltham 
Salesbook Company and Atlantic 
Register Company. Meanwhile, 
Anderson stayed on with Potter 
Press, becoming sales manager of a 
force of 60 traveling salesmen. 

He believes he had been “tagged” 
early as a potential salesman. By 
this time had proved out as a fine 
salesman in his own right, and he 
was then made responsible for the 
training of others. Anderson became 
well acquainted with the field of 
business forms as he continued with 
Potter Press until his entrance into 
the Air Force in 1942 to serve in 
World War II — except for a 13- 
month stint in 1938-39 as business 
manager for Leonard Morse 
Hospital in Natick to assist that in- 
stitution through a tough period 

Anderson came back to his 
prewar post in 1946 amazed that the 
firm had unexpectedly accepted 
every one of the high demands he 
had. deliberately placed upon the 
firm-to-dbring,about his return. He 
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Stayed there only long enough to 
discover that he wanted no part of 
the personality strifes hampering 
that firm at the time. 

He had other fields to plow. 
While in the Air Force stationed in 
Dayton, Ohio, near the giant Stan- 
dard Register Company, he had 
come to think of the Midwest as an 
area ripe for the sales of business 
forms. Charles Potter, he soon 
discovered, would supply him with 
products to sell in Cleveland, where 
Anderson in time would start 
Cleveland Business Service. 

After a year he would continue on 
a reduced scale to channel as much 
business as he could to Atlantic 
Register (which some potential 
Cleveland customers at first con- 
fusedly thought was a firm making 
heating systems) while relying 
much more on other manufacturers 
to supply him with the variety of 
business forms he needed to sell. 

War and wishes 

“The real story of the founding of 
NEBS has never been told,” Ander- 
son said in a recent interview. “Tf it 
hadn’t been for the Korean War, 


NEBS would never have been 
founded.” 
By May 1951 Anderson had 


success get in the way of progress. 
In the five opening months of that 
year he had sold more forms than he 
had in the entire previous year. 
However, due to the war a serious 
paper shortage developed. As an 
independent dealer dependent 
upon manufacturers to supply him 
with sales products, he was faced 
with the dilemma of not being able 
to get his hard-earned orders filled 
by those manufacturers. 

He turned in this period of forced 
inactivity to an idea he had been 
forming. He his interview he said he 
had “harbored the notion over the 
years that business forms could be 
sold to the little guy [the owner of a 
small business] over the phone.” In 
fact, Anderson went on, “I felt more 
comfortable with the little guy. I 
liked the little guy... I saw there a 
market,” and “with nothing to do in 
mid May” he turned to his business 
associates and launched out in an 
entirely new direction. 

The first approaches over the 
years to this potential source of 
customers would be worked by 
direct mail, though. Anderson had 
two partners in the business, one a 
customer of his who was the owner 
of a dry-cleaning business and the 
other a delivery truck driver. They 
with their spouses had become a 
friendly group, sharing Boy Scout 
activities or doing things together 
socially. They took the Yellow Pages 
telephone book for three major cities 
~ Detroit, Pittsburgh and St. Louis. 


Each couple chose a city and made 
out 1,000 envelopes containing 
samples of a telephone call book to 
various companies in their chosen 
city. The returns provided the 
impetus to drive forward with this 
sort of effort. 

Those first forms sold provided 
the business owners with a means 
to record phone calls for employees 
to act upon, with a check-off section 
included for the call receiver to in- 
dicate quickly what sort of action 
was desired -- pick up or delivery of 
goods, etc, Space was provided on 
each page to record and tear out 
memos regarding six calls. 

Developed at first were business 
forms especially tailored for use by 
dry-cleaning establishments. The 
Cleveland area was peppered with 
these. In the course of time Ander- 
son came to “know that business 
and its needs inside and out.” Then 
later, with enough returns to war- 
rant it from mailings to dry cleaners, 
came the development of forms for 
television repair shops. 

Business really took off. Next 
came parts dealers’ forms. 
Cleveland Business Service worked 
out of a downtown office selling 
also salesbooks, register forms and 
carbon sets. For their mailing fliers 
Anderson hired a comic-strip artist 
to develop eye-catching lettering 
and sketches of forms. 

Anderson related that the break- 
ing of a simple wishbone brought 
the growing family back to Mass- 
achusetts. His son Bob and he broke 
the wishbone this one time, as is the 
custom, to determine whose wish 
would come true. Anderson won. 
When he asked his son what he had 
wished for, Bob said it was for the 
family to return to New England. 
The boy and his mother had spent 
time there as Anderson had worked 
to get his feet on the ground in 
Cleveland after the war. 

Present on this occasion was 
Anderson’s wife Frances and a 
much younger son Larry. Fran 
brought up the idea that an aunt's 
home was available in Townsend. 

In less than a month the family 
moved to Townsend, into a home 
on Riverbank Terrace, behind the 
town library. Anderson did spend a 
transition period hopping back and 
forth between Mass. and Ohio. As 
neither of the part owners of the 
Cleveland business wanted to con- 
tinue the business, Anderson even- 
tually sold it to a competitor. 

In March 1952 Anderson began in 
earnest to work his New England 
business in a wing of his own home, 
where his wife's relative had estab- 
lished a tax collector’s office, and in 
a room above that office. The Town- 
send effort was made at a time 


when the family had little money to 
spare. Anderson said he and his 
wife “had to scratch and claw” to 
keep the business operating. 

A large truckload of materials 
came in from the Midwest bringing 
leftovers from the Cleveland busi- 
ness. Anderson was lucky enough 
to have his bank cover the cost of 
that shipment. For a time he made 
use of these materials, simply block- 
ing out or cutting off the former 
name of the firm and inserting the 
new name, New England Business 
Service. Soon enough, of course, the 
new name appeared on everything. 
However, finding that printing out 
the four-word name of the firm took 
up a good amount of space, Ander- 
son and other drifted into the prac- 
tice of a company like IBM and 
simply termed the firm NEBS. 

Since the location of the office at 
the Anderson home was so close to 
the kitchen, Fran Anderson could 
take care of their by that time three 
sons and prepare meals while doing 
bookkeeping and running the office 
whenever her husband was on the 
road. The telephone number at the 
start was Townsend 111, Anderson 
recalls. 

Initial successes allowed for the 
hiring of part-time employees. 
Anderson said that two women 
worked each day as typists in the 
upper room at their own home. In 
its early years the firm outgrew 
three sites in addition to the Ander- 
son home — one in what is now 
McNabb's on Main Street, another 
what would later become Pete’s 
barber shop. By 1950 the firm had 20 
employees typing envelopes at 
home. 

That year also brought about the 
first instance of the firm’s attracting 
good business leaders to lead 
various facets of the operation as 
orders grew. Determining that the 
firm needed a person to bring in 
capital and run “‘the inside part of 
the business,” see to its organization 
and day-to-day administration, 
while his wife needed to spend her 
time with their children, Anderson 
found Jay Rhoads and brought him 
inas his partner and the treasurer of 
the new firm. 

Sensing that here was “‘a natural 
administrator,” Anderson trained 
Rhoads to carry out his role of runn- 
ing things in the business. Mean- 
while, Anderson created new pro- 
ducts and wrote brochures for mail- 
ings. 
“® fine relationship” soon de- 
veloped, something of a “natural 
matchup.” An unwritten agreement 
between the two, according to 
Anderson, had Rhoads “take care of 


today’ while «Anderson: said» he'd» 


“take care of tomorrow.” Looking 


back from the present day, Ander- 
son praises Rhoads “for what he 
did” for the firm. 

Fast forward 

With the move in 1959 to the Old 
Collins Cannery in Townsend Har- 
bor, NEBS had the makings of its 
first more permanent home site. As 
increases in sales demanded that 
more space be found, expansion of 
this plant took place so that the can- 
nery building is today but “a small 
corner of this sprawling plant,” a 
40th anniversary brochure for the 
firm proclaimed in 1992. Then in 
1963 space was provided. for the 
company to carry out its own prin- 
ting of forms in house. In 1965 
Rhoads became NEBs president. 

Al Anderson retired from the 
business in 1970. Jay Rhoads 
became board chairman and 
Richard Rhoads the president. 
While a final addition to the Town- 
send plant came in 1973, the re- 
mainder of this decade brought 
NEBS to embark on a plan to estab- 
lish regional plants to provide faster 
service throughout the country. 


1975 saw the breaking of ground for 
a Peterborough, New Hampshire, 
plant; 1976 brought with it the first 
Canadian venture; and 1979 the es- 
Maryville, 
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NEW ENGLAND BUSINESS SERVICE 


T. HE EARLY YEARS Al and Frances Anderson started NEBS in 


their home located behind the Townsend library on Squannicook Terrace. 
Soon warehouse space was rented in the Odd Fellows hall and office space 
in what is now Pete’s Barber Shop. Later the business moved to a home on 


the corner of Main Street and Bow Street. To consolidate the expanding 


operations, Al bought the Collins Cannery in Townsend Harbor, The 


$250 


company was growing so quickly that an outside source of capital was 
needed that could also supply Al with additional leadership and business 


acumen to take the company to a higher level. In 1955, Jay Rhoads filled 
this need when he joined the company, and ten years later his brother 


200 


Richard came to NEBS. The brain trust was forming that would eventually 
turn NEBS into the multi-million dollar international company that it is 


today. 


TODAY Nearly 50% of NEBS 2180 employees worldwide work at the 


150 


100 


Townsend and Groton facilities. NEBS strives for continual growth by 


introducing new product lines to keep up with the changing needs of the 
small business owner. These include the introduction of product lines for 


the florist, security, and contractor markets. The NEBS Main Street 
collection of greeting cards for small business and professional use 
continued to gain market share. 
On July 1, 1991 Bart Calder was named Chief Executive Officer, 
succeeding Chairman Richard Rhoads. These men follow the same 


philosophy that NEBS was founded on forty years ago...give personal 


service that meets or exceeds customer expectations. Another NEBS 


tradition is the belief in supporting the community. NEBS is working very 
closely with the BEC Coalition at North Middlesex Regional High School, 


supporting several youth athletic teams, the ambulance and fire 
departments and various other goodwill endeavors. 


FU. TURE NEBS plans to accelerate on-going programs to meet the 
highest standards of quality, faster delivery service to our customers, and 
low cost performance. Throughout the entire organization, acontinual 
process of upgrading systems, technology and skills will be a priority of the 


highest order. aan 


NEBS is also committed to the environmental issues facing the world — sz 
today. We have been recycling at our various facilities and are beginning to 
use recycled paper for our catalogs and products. 

NEBS’ challenge is to foresee the changing nee: u i 
striving to survive and prosper in their competitive market place. We will — 
continue to capitalize on our two most significant strengths...our talented 
group of over 2000 employees and the goodwill of our over 1,000,000. 
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Missouri, plant. 

Meanwhile, at home telephone 
sales were initiated in 1976 and the 
general offices of the firm were 
moved to Groton in 1978. 

1980 was the year in which NEBS 
entered the new field of computer 
forms and in 1981 the beginnings of 
the publishing of NEBS-labelled 
software products. The 1980s also 
brought about construction of a 
plant in Flagstone, Arizona, the 
opening of another Canadian facili- 
ty and of a NEBS operation in 
Chester, England, Richard Rhoads 
became board chairman in 1989 and 
Bartley H. Calder was elected the 
firm's president. 

New ventures continue. Greeting 
cards for businesses, a custom prin- 
ting service for customers and even 
retail printing stores for full-service 
printing for customers began in the 
present decade. 

Today’s NEBS serves 1,195,000 
active customers from «facilities 
reaching a total of 768,000 square 
feet; assets in excess of $121 million 
and consolidated net sales in three 
countries for 1992 of over $232.4 
million. Yes, indeed, a mighty oak 
from the acorn planted in 1952 in 
Townsend. 
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Dr. Davis Ice Cream 


Hollis St. Pepperell 


DOC DAVIS? 


Doc Davis, the originator of the stand, was a popular and 
colorful figure in Pepperell. Considered the ‘“‘best’”’ as a 
veterinarian, he preferred farm animals to dogs (he was a bit 
wary of the canine set), although he was often seen with his 
own bull dog as he tended to his veterinary duties. He also had 
a reputation as a practical joker. Waldo “Ducky” Parker, an 
old friend of the Doctor, recalls the time he bought a dish of 
ice cream at the stand and returned to his car to eat it only 
_to find a big wad of cotton in the bottom of the dish. He also 
remembers that the Doc could take a joke as well-as give them : 
and “Ducky” aided and abetted a group who hid the good 
Doctor’s car out in his own back yard. Doc Davis would have 
free Saturday night entertainment. Sometimes he would show 
movies on the side of the house behind the stand and other 
times the Littleton Farmer’s Swing Band would entertain with 


Cee Cream Gtand 


Doc Davis sold the business to Frank Attridge, who lived 
next door to the stand. Rosemary Dee, who is the wife of one 
of the present co-owners, worked at the stand for Attridge 
while she was in high school. She was able to learn some ice 
cream recipe ideas from Frances Stevens that she still uses 
today. William Graves, Rosomary’s future husband, used to 
come to Doe’s as a kid, never dreaming he would get into the 
business. However in 1978, he and Rosemary bought the stand 
in a joint venture with her brother John Dee, a local Pepperell 
electrician. They put in long hours painting and repairing to 
present a clean, well-kept appearance to the public. In fact, 
all the ice cream is still made on the premises using modern 
equipment and fresh ingredients to produce the best tasting 


So if you have a hankering for some good ice cream, head 
out to Hollis Street until you see a small gray building strung 
with lights and a red neon sign that proudly proclaims “Dr. 
Davis’ Ice Cream”. Who knows...if tradition prevails, one of 
these days you may find a wad of cotton in the bottom of your 


PROPRIETORS: William Graves III 
John Dee 


‘‘The Best Ice Cream in Pet 


nerell’’ 
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1945-46 Basketball...Members of the Townsend Boy's Basketball team were, from left (first row), Doug Larson, Max Gile, Co- 
captain Robert Dik, Co-captain Lewis Schultz, Bob Farrar, Mark MacKenzie (second row) Coach J.V. Quimby, Bill Martin, John 
Coffey, Pete Racine, Frank Perina, and Manager Maurice Salminen. 


Townsend High 1945 and 1946 
hoop teams were powerhouses 


by Ken Blanchette 


en nl / 

The 194546 Townsend High 
School boys basketball team of J. 
Verne Quimby finished off a two 
year reign of terror by posting a 25-5 
record. 

Townsend established their fast- 
breaking style of basketball in a pair 
of early season wins over Westford 
and Pepperell, grabbing a 23-4 lead 
after one quarter against Westford 
in an eventual 61-31 romp, paced by 
18 points from Lewis Schulze and 
ten by Bob Dik. 

The next week Bob Farrar scored 
17 points to lead Townsend past 
Pepperell 53-42. Bob Dik added 13, 
Al Eaton ten, Max Gile nine and 
Schulze four, as all of the starters 
got into the scoring column 

Townsend entered the high 
school tournament at Spaulding 
School with a 22-2 record and 
defeated Pepperell 46-37 in the first 
round before being upset by Ashby 
in the finals. 

That great season followed on the 
heels of the 1944-45 team, who won 
23 straight games and recorded a 
Class C Championship at the Clark 
Tournament with, a.47-44 win over 
Nerthboro, despite playing without’ 
“Stretch” Schulze, who ‘was in bed 
with the grip” for that final game. 

The potential greatness of this 
group of players was noted in the 
January 4, 1945 edition of the Pep- 
perell Free Press by Mr. X, when he 
wrote: 

The Townsend boys have virtually no 
opposition in their drive to the Western 
Division title. It seems too bad when 
they are shackled down to league play 
when such a fine quintet as they have 
could be playing stronger opposition. 
(And beating the majority of them we'll 
wager). This, however is not the fault of 
the team itself or its coach J. Verne 
Quimby, who incidentally in this 
comner's opinion, has very few equals in 
high school mentors in the entire coun- 
try... How would you like to have the 
following boys to choose from in form- 
ing your quintet? Dick Brown, Dick 
Coffey, Gunner Cook, Herbie Wheeler, 
Ducky Dodge, Ken Keefe, Dick Ruther- 
ford, Don Dik, Bud Goen, Elwin 
Swicker, Louis Josselyn, Honey Mar- 
shall and Bob Dik. These boys have been 
the stars of the Townsend team in re- 
cent years... Oh yes some hard feelings 
have been caused by the announcement 
in last week's Sportscope that a certain 
former coach here predicted Orange the 
winner over Townsend when they meet 
this season. This column reserves the 
right to print anyone's opinion on the 
outcome of any athletic contest. The 
prediction was not ours. In fact, if we 
were to make a prediction, we would 
pick Townsend. Personally we'll take 
Townsend any day. Don Dik should 
lead the Wachusett League in scoring 
this year, with his brother Bob a close 
second. 

Those high words of praise rang 
true quickly as Townsend posted an 
amazing win the next week. 

Townsend High 117, Princeton High 
17 in a Wachusett League encounter. 
This was the highest score ever racked 


TOWNSEND 

Player Pos FG FT PTS 
Don Dik ft 2953 19 
R. Dik if 3 0 6 
Spofford c 2 0 4 
Martin fg 1 0 2 
Eaton Qe 2 
Marshall heey 5 

NORTHBORO 

Player Pos FG FT PTS 
Sanders girs: 0 6 
Cedar 9 0 O 0 
Sawyer c 7 0 14 
Johnson if 6 0 10 
Cole rf 0 0 0 
Hollister f 6 2 14 


up by a high school team from this 
town, yet giving the Quimby men all 
due credit, Princeton was terrible, They 
had only two men who stood over five 
foot, eight inches tall, they had no 
organized offense, and practically no 
defense. To state it more simply, they 
were just five boys on the floor, they 
were not a team. They took a terrific 
pasting from the more experienced 
Townsend boys, yet they must be given 
credit for the way in which they con- 
tinued to give everything they had. - 
Pepperell Free Press, January 11, 
1945. 

The game that the Townsend 
players pointed to was Lunenburg, 
a team they had struggled with in 
their recent rivalry. 

We know the Townsend team is good 
but most of the people we talk to in 
bragging about what a fine quintet 
Townsend has, are skeptical of our 
words. A team which has had such soft 
going as the T.H.S. team has been up 
against lately is bound to suffer a let- 
down eventually. What if that letdown 
came on the night of January 19th when 
Lunenburg invades the Spaulding 
gym? If Lunenburg should knock off 
Townsend it will be the third year in a 
row that a fine, Quimby-coached team 
has been defeated at the hands of this ar- 
ch-rival. In 1943, Lunenburg snapped a 
five game Townsend streak, defeating 
the Quimby-men 31-30. In 1944, one of 
the best Townsend teams of all times 
was riding on a nine game win streak 
over substantial competition, when 
Lunenburg won again in a thriller, 36- 
35. Both games were played on the 
Spaulding court. Will history repeat 
itself this year? - Pepperell Free 
Press, January 11, 1945. 

With the Lunenburg tilt more 
than a week away, Mr. X focused in 
on the depth and overall talent of 
the Townsend team in his column of 
January, 18. 

In speaking of the Townsend boys 
basketball team we practically always 
mention only the first five boys, com- 
posed of Marshall, Spofford, Schulze 
and the Dik boys. But every good team 
must have its reserve strength and 
Townsend has a fine reserve crew this 
year. Frank Perina is our number one 
nomination, along with Al Eaton (who 
can hardly be termed a reserve) for a 
varsity position next season. A good 


floor player and the possessor of one of 
the very best one-handed shots on the 
entire team, Perina will hit the strings 
for plenty of two-pointers as a regular 
next season. Only a sophomore, Bob 
Farrar, another member of a family of 
good athletes, possesses us good an eye 
as one will find on the whole team, and 
is the best all-around athlete in the 
sophomore class. Continuance of his 
good play will make him a definite con= 
tender for a starting berth next season 

Little needs to be said of Al Eaton. He's 
as close to being a regular as anyone 
could possibly be without answering the 
starting whistle. A fine athlete and a 
swell guy, Eaton will be the number one 
guard for T.H.S next year. This is 
Buddy Johnson's last year in high 
school, and although he has never 
cracked the starting lineup, his spirit 
and determination have made him in- 
valuable as a first line reserve for Coach 
Quimby. Doug Larson, another 
sophomore, may have plenty to say 
about who's going to play first string 
next year. Bill Martin, small but ag- 

gressive and with plenty of spirit, is not 

to be forgotten. Glance at the box scores 

and you'll see one or two baskets 

credited to him nearly every game. A 

steady performer, Bill, witha little fi- 
nesse, could be plenty tough to/push out) 
of a varsity assignment. Last, but very 
far from least, is a fellow, but for his 
small stature, would definitely be play- 

ing a regular forward position today. 

Yes we are speaking of Johnny Coffey. 

This junior has an exceptionally good 

eye, can push a layup shot up there with 

the best of them, knows the floor game 
to a T, and even knows how to slyly 
grab an opponent by the pants now and 
then. 

It is certain that Bob Dik and Lewis 
Schulze will be two of the starters next 
year. You've had a resume of seven 
competitors for the other three berths. 
Whom do you think? 

Townsend then did battle with 
Lunenburg, shaking off their 
nemesis in the second half to win 
34-28, their 12th straight win of the 
season. 

With only a minute or so left in the 
first half and Townsend trailing 14-12, 
Stretch Schulze, who hadn't even been 
in the play up to that point, suddenly 
came to life and pitched in two pretty 
one-handed shots to give the Quimby- 
men a 16-14 halftime advantage. In the 
last half the action was fast and furious. 
Townsend lost Charlie Spofford via the 
five foul route and Al Eaton took over. 
This half was dominated by the fine foul 
shooting of Don Dik and the sensational 
shooting of Schulze. Time after time the 
latter would hook long, looping shots 
over his shoulder which would nestle in 
the strings while the Townsend fans 
went delirious. Lunenburg kept pecking 
away, however, and with the score 30- 
27 in favor of the Red and Blue, Don 
Dik sewed up the ball game when he 
swished the ball cleanly through the 
mesh on each of two important foul 
shots. - Pepperell Free Press, January 
25, 1945. 

Their toughest test d, Town- 
send rolled eeovish ste season, 
capping it off with the Clark 
Tourney Championship. The box 
score of that game was as follows: 


Pepperell’s Joe Sullivan 


Continued from 1 


tract by Portland, of the New 
England League. Sullivan still 
possesses that contract, it specified 
that he would be paid $150 a month, 
but there was one thing missing 
from it, Sullivan’s signature. 
The pitcher opted to stay i 
'y in Pep- 
— and play in the Middlesex 
oF pedigree bagi colorful cast 
TS, 
Bowse Crowley. . emia 
‘Bowse Crowley, in his day was 
one of the best athletes around,” 
said Sullivan of his manager, who 
also caught some of Pepperell’s 
a = Rie a it manager 
a hell of 
it fun for ecgryornad so eg 
Other members of the team in- 
clude Frannie Sullivan, Joe’s cousin, 
who Joe said “was one of the best 


HN 


ballplayers to come out of Pep- 
perell,”” and Winnie Brew, a great 
athlete by Sullivan’s account, who 
played second base for the team. 

When the Middlesex County 
League folded, Sullivan moved to 
the Lowell Twi-League in 1952, 
where he played for Robbie Shoe, 
leading the team to a league title. 

Sullivan finished up his pitching 
career with the Ayer in 1957, where 
at the age of 34, he played with the 
McLean brothers, the two sons of 
Ayer’s Dr. McLean, Marshall an All- 
American shortstop out of Amherst 
College, and Alan a minister who 
caught for the Ayer team. Sullivan 
pitched his ninth and final no-hitter 
for the Ayer team. 

“At that time, there were no more 
teams to pitch for,” Sullivan said. 


The Pepperell righthander com-: 
pares his pitching style to that of’ 
former Red Sox pitcher Mike Bod-: 
dicker. ; 

“T had medium speed,” said 
Sullivan. “But I had an excellent. 
curve, my curveball was definitely’ 
my best pitch.” 

The pitching ace said he usually’ 
averaged eight or nine strikeouts a’ 
game, while being a pretty profi-. 
cient hitter as well, normally hitting’ 
in the third or cleanup spot in the: 
batting order. ¢ 

Pepperell was a great place to’ 
play baseball in the late forties and. 
early fifties, with the big crowds, the! 
genuine interest, and the intense’ 
town rivalries, and no one enjoyed « 
the game, or excelled at, more than * 
Joe Sullivan. 
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Industry flourished during Townsend Harbor's early years 


Continued from 1 


buildings on the banks of the 
Squannacook. The old fulling mill 
was converted into a planing shop. 
Across the street, he had a grist mill. 
To the rear of that building was a 
pail shop. In addition, he owned a 
renovated saw mill. 

During the next 10 years, wrote 
Connolly, Spaulding prospered. The 
planing shop was converted to a co- 
operage. The six-sided fireplace 
contained within the Cooperage is 
thought, she said, to have been or- 
dered by him. He built a Counting 
House on the corner by the grist 
mill and expanded the pail shop. 
Across the street, he built a drying 
house 

During this time, he had three 
sons; Leon, Huntley, and Roland 

In 1877, Jonas and his brother, 
Waldo, went into partnership, 
under the name of the Spaulding 
Bros., for the manufacture of 
leatherboard. In 1880, their ever- 
expanding business flourishing, 
they purchased a faltering leather- 
board mill in West Townsend. In 
1892, the latter was destroyed by 
fire. ; 

Waldo sold his interest in the 
business to Jonas in 1890, wrote 
Connolly. Two of his sons joined 
him and became partners 

“After two costly fires, the mill 
was rebuilt in 1894. The whole 
town, as well as numbers from 
neighboring communities, attended 
the dedication ceremonies. A 
special train was run from Green- 
ville bringing scores of persons from 
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Past and present...This West Townsend mill office which housed Richardson's Mill, Clark's Lumber Mill and the Clarence Stickney Mill office, is now owned by the 


Townsend Water Dept. 


that locality. After the inevitable 
speeches, there was dancing until 4 
a.m...” 

“The greatly enlarged mill was 
impressive. Seventeen years before, 
shoe counters had been cut one by 
one, but the new machine cut 40,000 
pairs a day. The market for this pro- 
duct had expanded beyond New 


England, not only into the whole 
United States, but to England, 
France, and Russia, as well.” 
Change came gradually to the 
Harbor, Connolly wrote. “The co- 
operage became a storehouse. The 
grist mill, until the turn of the cen- 
tury, was managed by E-F. 


Spaulding who advertised himself 
as a miller and dealer in flour meal, 
corn oats, shorts, middlings, rye 
meal and oatmeal, graham flour, 
ete.” 

In 1899, E.F. Spaulding moved to 
Vermont. C.W. Lane, his brother-in- 
law, took over, and added a wood- 
working shop. The grain business 


continued until 1925. 

The leatherboard mill closed in 
1956. The Spauldings gave the grist 
mill and cooperage to the New 
England Society for the Preserva- 
tion of Antiquities in the ’30s. Later, 
the grist mill and cooperage became 
the property of the Townsend 
Historical Society. So too, did the 
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home built by Oliver Reed. 

“The repro Sle of industrial 
activity in the Harbor spanned near- 
ly a hundred years with many 
changes. Steam power replaced 
water power. With water power, the 
mill owner was at the mercy of the 
amount of water in the river. The 
vacations listed in firms’ records 
were due to lack of water, not the 
generosity of the employer - three 
weeks in August is a common entry 
in accounting books.” 

“The leatherboard company in- 
troduced the factory system in the 
Harbor. For the first time, men did 
not bring their tools to their jobs, 
but produced goods with machines 
owned by the employer.” 

Farming lost ground as workers 
depended less on what they could 
eek from the land. The expansion of 
transport by rail and water, began 
the process of ‘shrinking’ a world 
which a century ago, had seemed 
alien and vast. Easier access to dis- 
tant and foreign markets increased 
the demand for locally- produced 
products. 

With the departure of a reliance 
upon water power, the industries 
which contributed to the beginnings 
of Townsend Harbor, were gone. In 
spite of this, and due in large part to 
the efforts of those dedicated to the 
preservation of the Harbor’s 
historical significance, Townsend 
Harbor has maintained its place as a 
distinct and valuable part of the 
past, present, and future of Town- 
send. 


Baby boomers enter school, adding to overcrowding 


by Patricia Thorpe 


PEPPERELL - Someone once said 
the more things change, the more 
they stay the same. That old adage 
is certainly true in the case of the 
Pepperell school system. Over- 
crowding, budget constraints, lack 
of vocational training, building 
maintenance and large class sizes 
were just a few of the concerns fac- 
ing the Pepperell schools between 
1945 and 1955. By the end of that 
decade, a committee had formed ta 
review the possibility of 
regionalization and talks were 
beginning with Ashby and Town- 
send 

1945 

In 1945, Pepperell housed its stu- 

dent population in three schools: 
The Groton Street School, the Clara 
M. Shattuck School and Pepperell 
High School. The school board con- 
sisted of three members: Theodore 
Day, Lucy Spring and Harold Neal, 
who toward the end of the year, 
resigned his post Sidney Mason 
was appointed to complete Neal's 
term. 
In a report to the town of Pep- 
perell, Superintendent of Schools 
David C. Bowen (filling the position 
in the absence of Co. Charles L. 
Stephenson, who was serving in 
WWD), stated, “T believe we should 
judge ourselves to a large degree by 
the social attitudes. This is difficult, 
I know, but teaching is more than 
offering factual knowledge and 
testing the degree to which that 
knowledge is remembered ... we 
should put more emphasis on the 
appreciation of the finer things of 
life.” 

Slate which blew off the Shattuck 
School roof during the hurricane “a 
few years ago” was replaced. The 
school board discussed the possibil- 
ity of ing the heating system 
in the high school from coal fur- 
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naces to a oil burning heating 
system, as ‘‘coal is very dirty.” 

Space in the Pepperell High 
School which had been previously 
occupied by the Ration Board was 
acquired by the school board, school 
superintendent and school nurse, 
and converted into badly needed of- 
fice space. “I plan to spend a part of 
most every day in the office,” Sup- 
erintendent Bowen stated. 

Principal of the Clara M. Shattuck 
School, Carlton Burney, reported to 
the town that the school was over- 
crowded. “Because of the large 
number of pupils entering the 
school in September, we found it 
necessary to open another room, 
which required another full time 
teacher,” Burney said. ‘‘The 
teachers of this school are carrying a 
much too large pupil load.” The 
“recognized” average grade con- 
sisted of 30 to 35 pupils in 1945; at 
the Clara M.-Shattuck School, some 
teachers were instructing 40 to 
47students ina class. 

A food and milk shortage affected 
students during 1945, and although 
the lunch rooms in the various 
schools were open, there was not 
enough milk available to go around. 

1946 


By 1946, the overcrowding situa- 
tion had spilled over into the Pep- 
perell High School. The school 
board at that time consisted of 
Sidney Mason, Lucy Spring and 
Guy Murchie. Col. Stephenson 
returned from his duties and took 
over his position of Superintendent 
of Schools. 

“We are faced with the problem 
of overcrowding in the High 
School,” Stephenson reported to the 
town. “It appears from the study of 
local conditions that it would be 
advisable to provide additional 
classroom space....’” 

Classroom populations reached 
as high as 55 pupils per class. The 


overcrowding was particularly high 
in the elementary school, where the 
first and second grade classes con- 
sisted of 55 students, while the third 
and second grade had 47 students, 
and the fifth grade 39 students. “In 
order to eliminate the condition in 
the first and second grades, we have 
organized a combined grade taking 
about 15 pupils from the first and 


second grade,” Stephenson stated. 
He warned that the situation was 
likely to worsen. “It is recom- 
mended that a committee be ap- 
pointed to act with the school board 
and present plans for additional 
facilities.” 

The need for vocational training 
was addressed in 1946, but “owing 
to the lack of proper and adequate 
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space, nothing has been provided 
for the boys and a very inadequate 
course in domestic science is pro- 
vided for the girls.” 

Principal of Pepperell High 
School at the time was Trescott 
Abele, who wrote in the Town 
Report: 

“Not all is well at Pepperell High 
School. Is it, or was it, ever, anywhere? 
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We have some pupils incapable of 
mastering the courses we have to offer. 
We have some pupils we have been 
unable to interest in mastering the 
courses we have to offer.... We have the 
problems of discipline. Newspaper ac- 
counts and the experiences of teachers 
moving into and out of our system in- 
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Bar Room brawi...At the street level, in the Prescott Hotel was the b 


locals gathered on a Saturday night 
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Bar Room brawl results 
in Police chief resigning 


by Ann O’Donnell 


PEPPERELL - In the year 1945, 
Headlines in the Free Press read 
“Police Officer Beaten in Bar Room, 
Police Chief Resigns,” after Officer 
Albert R. Moody was severely 
beaten on a Saturday evening fight 
at the Hotel Prescott. 

According to newspaper reports, 
his assailants were Robert Moore, 
who was recently discharged from 
the Army, and Paul Saunders. 
Moore, son of Mr. and Mrs. Clayton 
Moore, was sentenced in Ayer 
Court, while Saunders, a soldier 
from HollisNH, was taken into 
custody by the Army. Moore was 
fined $20 for assault and battery and 
$5 for drunkenness. 

Officer Moody suffered from con- 
cussions, various bruises and cuts 
and a badly damaged eye. 

Roland Gaudette, son of Henry E. 
Gaudette, proprietor of the hotel, 
had called the police to remove 
Moore. When Moody and Chief 
Marshall Murray arrived, Moody 
told Moore to leave the bar room. 
Moore struck the officer and 
Saunders joined in the fracas, grad- 
ually moved outside. In the parking 
space the men had Moody between 
two cars and continue to beat him 
until State Police from the Lunen- 


burg barracks arrived. The troopers, 
Leonard King and Edward E. Kuk- 
kola, took Moore and Saunders to 
the lock-up in Ayer. They were later 
released on bail for appearance on 
Tuesday morning. Chief Murray 
took no part in the fight, observers 
stated, but it was testified in court 
Tuesday morning that he held Offi- 
cer Moody’s glasses when they 
were knocked off by Moore at the 
start of the fight. 


At a special meeting of the 
selectmen, Chief Murray tendered 
his resignation, The selectmen have 
issued the following statement: 
“Marshall E. Murray has resigned 
as Chief of Police of Pepperell. His 
resignation was accepted at a 
special meeting of the selectmen on 
November 14, 1945. Pending the 
replacement of a chief, State Police 
will take over the police duties of 
the town. Arrangements have been 
completed whereby a new chief 
from out of town will take over 
within a few days. Harold C. King 
of Chelmsford comes highly rec- 
ommended and with the references 
submitted should make a capable 
man for the position, State 
Patrolman Raymond F. Griffin has 
been on duty in town since the res- 
ignation.” 


Former resident fined 
for starving his pigs 


PEPPERELL - Paschel H. Jewell, 
a former Pepperell resident, was 
found guilty of failing to provide 
adequate food for his three little 
pigs in early 1951. Jewell was fined 


$25 before Judge Lyman K. Clark in © 


Ayer District Court for-eruelty to 
animals. 

According to newspaper reports, 
the charge against Jewell was 
brought by Howard Willand, an 
agent for the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of the Cruelty to 
Animals, following the discovery of 
the animals at the Jewell premises in 
Pepperell. 

According to testimony provided 
by the Pepperell Police Chief King, 
he investigated the Jewell place in 


response to a neighbor’s complaints. 
The three little porkers were found 
in a shed near the Harbor Street 
residence. The pigs were squeeling 
and starving.. The Police Chief 
“commandeered the garbarge pail 
of a local hotel” and-fed-the animals. 
He notified’ the MSPCA, who 
visited the property the following 
day, and found the pigs without 
food or water. The animals were 
then moved to a neighbor’s shed. 
Jewell testified that he planned to 
slaughter the pigs, but when he 
went to the shed, the animals were 
gone. He also stated that he had left 
the animals plenty of clover hay to 
eat. His arguments failed, and he 
was fined $25 for cruelty to animals. 


Quiet! Chicken zone! 


PEPPERELL - Back in the 50s 
chicken owners from Townsend 
Street attended a selectmen’s 
meeting to complaint about the 
loud and “unreasonable” truck 
horns on their street. 

The chicken farmers felt the noise 
from the horns were “sufficient to 
send birds running to corners of the 


chicken houses with the pile ups 
resulting in the death of some 
chickens.” 

Sgt. John Riley of the Pepperell 
Police Department was asked to 
contact drivers and tell them to 
refrain from blowing their horns in 
this vicinity except when necessary. 


A legend passes away 


PEPPERELL - C. W. Lorden, Sr. 
passed away in January of 1954. He 
had been in the ice business in Pep- 
perell for 35 years, had come to 
Pepperell from Hollis and had lived 
in the town 40 years. His sons car- 
tied on the ice business along with 
the oil and truck business. 

His survivors at that time were 
his wife Josephine M.; six sons, John 
J.. Charles W, Jr, Richard E,, 
Timothy J. and Norman A,, all of 
Pepperell, and Raymond E. of 
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Hollis, NH. He also left two 
daughters, Mrs. William 
Shaughnessy of Groton and Mrs. 
John Hynes of Pepperell, two 
brothers, Dennis F. of Milford, N.H. 
and Timothy of Pepperell, three 
sisters, Mrs. Michael Hillery of 
Ayer, the Misses Anna and Nellie 
Lorden of Nashua, N.H. 

His sons and the sons of his 
children continued to carry on the 
Lorden name in business to this 


very day. 
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by Ann O’Donnell 


1945 

Voters at a 1945 Special Town 
Meeting appropriated $1500 from 
available funds to establish a 
system for collecting the town’s 
garbage and rubbish for a year. 
Paul Taylor, Charles Maynard 
and John Kerin served on the Board 
of Selectmen. The town spent $8,000 
to remove snow and ice, it was the 
year of the Poll Tax, of Trescott 
‘Abele, Director of the Middlesex 
County Extension Service reporting 
most work in 1945 was devoted to 
projects that helped win the war. 
Trescott said county farmers had in- 
creased their productivity, proving 
everyone was doing their part, 
although labor was a critical factor. 
He said in addition to local help, 
foreign labor and Prisoners of War 
were utilized. Victory Gardeners, 
according to Abele, were getting 
lots of assistance from the service. 

Twenty-three cases of scarlet fe- 
ver were reported. A Board of 
Public Welfare and the Playground 
Commission reported to the town 
that the tennis court had been resur- 
faced, a new place had been made 
for the roller skaters and basketball 
players. They had also put the 
bandstand in good condition. 

The skating rink at the corner of 
Main and Hollis Streets was enlarg- 
ed. According to reports, there were 


PEPPERELL - Trapped for more 
than 45 minutes when the walls of a 
hole he was digging around a 
hydrant on Nashua Road in Pep- 
perell caved in on him, Philip Day 
of Shirley was rescued and escaped 
with only minor leg injuries. 


The accident, which occurred in 
November of 1951, happened on a 
“lonely stretch’ of Nashua Road. 
Day told police that the side of the 
hole caved in and a large rock, loos- 
ened by the tumbling earth, pinned 
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25 good skating days before 
January. 

Police Chief Harold King 
reported 60 arrests in 1945. This 
department had a three man per- 
manent force with a budget of just 
over $4000. 

The Fire Department that year 
reported to the voters at town 
meeting, “Your apparatus is in first 
class condition.” 

The Fire Department also 
reported, “Now that we are back on 
a pre-war basis, we will be able to 
change our meter system and save 
$12 a year on electrical expenses. 
Been bothered by some manpower 
shortages during the war but hope 
to be back to pre-war standard 
soon.” 

1946 

In 1946, 23 cases of scarlet fever 
and 42 cases of measles were 
reported, 

’46 was the year the Playground 
Commission said the town should 
be giving more thought to a possi- 
ble swimming pool. Selectmen 
Walter Crowley, James Cleary and 
Charles Maynard told the citizens, 
“This matter is vital to every child 
in the community and therefore 
every parent should be interested.” 

The town had a burial agent (Ray 
M. Newell) but it got rid of the “old 
town hearse.” In 1946 the police 
reported 116 arrests for 
drunkenness, 14 for Assault and 


Contractor rescued from 
hole on Nashua Road 


hum inside. Ihe hole was so deep 
that he could not be seen by anyone 
passing the spot. Although he called 
for help, his cries were unheard. 
Finally, he tied a red handkerchief 
to the handle of his shovel and 
holding it up, waved the make shift 
flag until it was noticed by a passing 
motorist — who happened to be Sgt. 
John Riley of the Pepperell police. 
Riley removed the rock, unpinning 
Day, who was then taken to Groton 
Hospital where he was treated for 
minor leg injuries. 
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Pepperell & Townsend - The 1950's 


Battery, two for fornication, two for 
non-support, two for using profane 
language and two for adultery. 

In that year Highway Surveyor 
W.E. Chapman provided town 
meeting with an inventory of all his 
equipment. Back then the highway 
department had one water cart, 12 
picks, grease guns, iron racks and 
snow shovels. 

During this period in the town’s 
history, licenses for the sale of 
oleomargarine (a substitute for 
butter) were issued. 

A confernce was held with the 
town’s welfare agent, state nurse, 
and Chief of Police King regarding 
neglected children. 

That year the voters approved the 
sale of land to Joe Czarnionka (one 
acre for $150). 

A two-way radio hook-up with 
the towns of Groton and Shirley 
proved of mutual benefit, according 
to the Police Chief. In 1948 the town 
was paying $259 in legal fees, the 
treasurer $800, accountant $800, 
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town clerk $350 and town hall 
repairs cost $558 in the 40s. 
1949 

As 1949 rolled around, Leonard 
Davis, Robert Turner Jr., and Ray 
Newell served as selectmen. John E. 
Riley was a regular patrolman. 
Laura B. Saunders served as clerk 
for the Board of Selectmen and Ellen 
E. Dee as District Nurse. 

Townspeople, by a vote of 69 to 
116, decided against becoming as- 
sociated with the Nashoba Boards 
of Health and voted against 
abolishing the town caucus but they 
did approve a sum of $434.50 to 
purchase two gas masks for the Fire 
Department as required by law. 

During 1949 the voters also ap- 
propriated funds ($2,000) to estab- 
lish and equip a dental clinic for 
school children. 

1950 

During 1950, voters were warned 

that anything they approved at 
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Townsend 
native 
recalls the 
post war 
years 


by Kate Walsh 


TOWNSEND - He was born in 
Townsend in 1926, graduating from 
Townsend High School in 1944. His 
parents bought their first house in 
West Townsend in 1937. It cost 
$1800. The deal was done with a 
handshake because that’s the way 
things were done back then. 

Robert Tumber lives on Main 
Street with his wife, Barbara. He 
served his country by doing a stint 
in the Navy, returning to a town, 
little changed, in 1946. In 1952, he 
bought the West Side Package Store 
where he had been working. He re- 
members his life in this small New 
England town with fondness and 
great interest. 

Thinking back over the decade 
that followed the Allied victory 
over the Axis powers, Bob recalls a 
time that differed little from the 
decade before. “People knew each 
other,” he said. “If someone needed 
help, we'd all pitch in. Few people 
had cars in the “40s and we depend- 
ed on each other. I bought my first 
car in 1947, a ‘36 Ford, for $850.” 

“A man’s word was his bond,” 
stressed Tumber “a handshake was 
as good as any legal document is 
today.” 

“My mother was custodian of the 
West Townsend Reading Room,” 
said Bob, “from about 1935 until 
1941. She was paid $144 a year. 
She'd take $100 to pay the mortgage 
on the house for the year. Then 
she’d pay $234 a month in interest. 
My father worked at Hollingworth 
and Vose in Groton. He walked to 
work every day.” 

During the years from 1945 to 
1955, there were a lot of mills in 
Townsend. There were also a lot of 
markets. “People relied on local 
businesses to provide them with 
what they needed.” 

Clark’s Lumber Mill was located 
at 540 Main Street where the Town- 
send Water Department now has 
their office. Before that, it was the 
Clarence Stickney Mill office and 
Richardson’s Mill. 

Down toward the Center, on the 

opposite side of the street, is the 
Hobart House on the corner of Main 
and .Canal Streets. This large, 
historic pro y has gone by many 
names, Bae saad Bob West Town- 
send Hotel, Winchester Inn, West 
Townsend Tavern, Squanicook Inn, 
Belford’s, and the Ronchen Inn. 

It was the latter, the Ronchen Inn, 
that Bob recalls most. “The name 
came from the names of the 
owners,” said Bob, “RON and 
GretCHEN Harry. It was a beautiful 
inn. Cars were lined up and down 
both sides of the street.” Then Elsa 
Williams bought it in about 1950 
and turned it into a rental property 
and showroom for her needle crafts. 

Across the street is The Old Brick 
Store. Built in 1848 as a 
meetinghouse, this building later 
served as Donnolly’s Market, 
Webster's General Store, Conrad’s 
(named after its owner, the presi- 
dent of Nichols Junior College), 
Perham’s Market, and Brook's 
Market. A portion of it also served | 
as the West Townsend Post Office. 

Across from the VFW Pond was 


ran from Ayer, through Townsend, 
and on es the Greenville, New 
Hampshire textile mills. 

Baumis-Warford was located 
where Neilsen is now. The company 
manufactured special rear axles 
which would accommodate eight 
wheeled trucks and assembled the 
trucks, as well. They would then be 
shipped out by train. The depot 
went out in the mid ’50s. 

Along with two markets in West 
Townsend during these years, there 
was T 's Red & White Store at 
the corner of Routes 13 and 119, 
Blue’s Market (next to McNabb’s), a 
PI th Auto dealership (where 
Me Mike’s is now), Fessenden’s 


company was owned by 
Rolland and Huntley Spaulding 
Spaulding Memorial 


The Fessenden Company 
men. 


employed many T 
Coming to town in the early 1900's 
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Happy days...Bob Tumber, his brother Eddie and mother Myrtle pose in front of a house they rented many years ago at 449 
Main Street. “A man would come by and take your picture for a quarter,” remembers Bob, 


from Ware, New Hampshire, said 
Bob, the company continued until 
1960, when the last barrel rolled off 
the line. The factory was later 
destroyed by fire. Prominent in the 
town, the Fessenden family played 
a major role in the history of Town- 
send. 

Both New England Wood Pro- 
ducts, which purchased the old 
Adams Mill on Elm Street in 1951, 
and Clark’s Mill which continued 
until 1955 or so, served to provide 
employment. Other employers add- 
ed during that time were Elsa 
Williams Needlecraft House in 
1950, Grant Plastics in 1951, and 
New England Business Service in 
1952. 

Social life in Townsend remained 
strong during those years, before 
the advent of television and in- 
creased mobility through vehicular 
travel. The number of groups and 
clubs was only as limited as the in- 
terests and concerns of the people 
who joined them. Clubs were form- 
ed to reflect sporting interests and 
charitable concerns, while others 
were formed to provide a forum for 
socializing and just plain fun. 

The American Legion, formed in 
the United States after World War I, 
remained active in Townsend. Hav- 
ing held their meetings in Memorial 
Hall, explained Bob, the town sold 
the Legion the old Seminary 
building in West Townsend for one 
dollar. The building had also hous- 
ed the West Townsend Men’s Club, 
which had: disbanded, leaving the 
building empty: 

Here; said Bob, Legion Hall 
dances were held every Saturday 
night featuring a five piece local 
band. The Legion sponsored crib- 
bage leagues, whist parties, a 
horseshoe league (which continues 
today), and a bowling league which 
bowled at Ted’s Bowling Alley in 
Pepperell. Then there was the 
Legion- organized firing squad 
color guard which remains in exis- 
tence. 

The Townsend VFW became ac- 
tive after the second world war, said 
Bob, when the post was formed by 
12 men. The men purchased Smith’s 
Mill and machine shop located ad- 
jacent to the current VFW pond. The 


buildings were torn down and the 
land used for a parking lot. A band- 
stand was built behind the pond 
where band concerts and chicken 
barbecues were held. Hundreds 
would attend the Saturday night 
events, exclaimed Tumber, which 
lasted until 1956 or 7. The VFW pur- 
chased the Power's house in 1960 
(located in front of their existing 
facility), for use as their head- 
quarters. 

“The Baptist Church used to have 
a popular church supper,” said Bob. 
“On Thursday nights during the 
summer, there were the band con- 
certs on the common, which at- 
tracted a big crowd. I remember 
Memorial Day which was really big 
back then.” As the veterans have 
grown older, he added, interest in 
Memorial Day lessened. 

The Catholic Church held a great 
bazaar, Bob recalled. The Spaulding 
School held a Winter Carnival in 
February, initiated by the Couples 
Club, which would last for three 
days. High school students were 
chosen as king and queen, there 
were ice sculptures, and a ball. 

The Townsend Youth Center was 
located downstairs in Memorial 
Hall, next door to the Police Station. 
There were basketball games in the 
winter and baseball games in the 
summer. There was tri-town Little 
League including Townsend, Pep- 
perell and Ashby. And there was 
Memorial Hall, filled with 
meetings, balls, basketball games, 
and plays. : 7 

Also of interest during the 1940's, 
was the’ Civil Defense Air Raid 
Tower, built in 1942, which was 
manned 24 hours a day until the 
threat was over, said Tumber. 
Originally constructed in the field 
behind Spaulding Memorial, the 25 
foot tower was later moved to 
Bayberry Hill. 

“You had to identify every plane 
that flew over,” said Bob, “by the 
number of engines, the direction it 
came from, and the direction it was 
going. At night, you could only 
track the lights.” 

“We had Air Raid Wardens in 
each sector of the town and there 
were couriers. Because I had a bicy- 
cle, I was a courier. There was a 
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special blue light on the bike that 
could not be seen from overhead. I 
carried messages from West Town- 
send to the Center.” 

Townsend did not change much 
between the ‘30s and mid ’50s, said 
Bob, Change came with growth 
which began in earnest in the 1960's. 

“Our first “development” was 
built in 1950. It was built on land 
purchased from the Fessenden’s by 
Mr. Bagley, and located off Main 
Street.” Kaneogh Court was named 
after a naval air station in Hawaii, 
where Mr. Bagley was stationed 
during World War II, stated Bob. I 
don’t know where the name for 
Scott Road came from. For years, the 
25 some odd homes were referred to 
in town as “the development.” 


For his part, Bob Tumber has 
made his mark on Townsend’s 
history, as well. Included among his 
contributions were three years on 
the Board of Assessors, nine years 
on the Finance Committee, many 
years on the West Townsend 
Reading Room Committee, and 18 
years on the Fire Department. 


“Tn those days, you had to be able 
to hear the fire horn blow. If the fire 
truck went by, you'd say ‘oops, I'd 
better get out of bed and go,’ ” 


Perhaps one of Bob Tumber’s 
greatest contributions to the town is 
his memory of a time long past but 
crucial to its history. A calmer time 
when one neighbor knew the next 
and there was no-discussion about 
toxi¢ Waste, “the” ‘Costs ‘of ''de- 
velopment, and how many “roof 
beams” there would be at 
McDonald's. 
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Department of Veteran’s 
Services established 
in Townsend in 1947 


by Kate Walsh 


TOWNSEND - The first report of 
the Department of Veterans’ Ser- 
vices was included in the 1947 
Town Report. Authored by Donald 
Domina, Director of Veterans’ Ser- 
vices, the report outlined the pur- 
pose of the newly formed depart- 
ment in providing information, ad- 
vice, and assistance to members of 
the Armed Forces and their 
dependents, 

With the town having accepted 
the provisions of Chapter 599 in the 
Acts of 1946, an Advisory Board 
was appointed by the selectmen. In- 
cluded on the board were Dr. 
Richard S. Ely, William A. Greer, 
John F. Delay, Reverend Paul E. 
Syster, Town Nurse Ethel Amiro, 
Clarence L. Christian, and Louis A. 
Josselyn. 

“The department is set up in two 
distinct parts. The first deals with 


the granting of ‘Veterans’ benefits’ 
in accordance with the budgetary 
allowances that are prescribed by 
the State Commissioner of Veterans’ 
Services. The second is organized to 
assist those veterans who are in 
need and who come within the 
prescribed limits...50 percent of all 
funds expended under this Chapter 
which have the prior approval of 
the State Commissioner will be 
reimbursed to the town on or about 
the first of November of the year 
following payment.” 

In 1947, appropriations for this 
department included: Veterans’ 
benefits account - $1500; Salary ac- 
count - $500; and Administration 
account - $300. In 1955, the ap- 
propriations for veterans’ benefits 
had grown moderately with $2500 
appropriated in the Veterans’ 
benefits account, $500 remaining in 
the Salary account and Administra- 
tion set at $100. 


Well child conferences 
continue in Townsend 


by Kate Walsh 


TOWNSEND - Throughout the 10 
year span beginning with 1945, re- 
peated reference is made to Well 
Child Conferences. In an Annual 
Report for 1949 submitted by 
Nashoba Associated Boards of 
Health Director Sidney Cobb, M.D., 
the following was written: 

“Well Child Conferences were 
held once a month (in 1947). Dr. 
Porter conducted these clinics up to 
July and then the medical director 
of the Unit took over. At the con- 
ference the children were given a 
thorough physical examination and 
those needing treatment were 
referred to their family physician.” 

“Children were also vaccinated 
for smallpox, protection against 
whooping cough, tetanus and dip- 
theria [sic]. Your community nurse, 
Ethel Amiro, has done a fine job in 
conducting these clinics.” 

Town Nurse, Ethel Amiro, wrote 
in her report for 1949; 

“Children up to six years, not 
under regular supervision by family 
doctors, are weighed, measured, 
and given thorough physical ex- 
aminations, mothers have the op- 
portunity to discuss diet, growth, 
habits, and such... Children needing 
treatment are referred to their doc- 
tors. Triple vaccine for the protec- 
tion of children up to two years of 
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age against whooping cough, dip- 
theria, and tetanus; diptheria toxoid 
for the protection of older children 
against diptheria; and smallpox 
vaccine is available.” ; 


The clinics were held at 
Spaulding Memorial School in 1949, 
but were later moved to the library. 
The town’s payment to the Nashoba 
Associated Boards of Health, who 
sponsored the clinics, was $919.20 in 
1949. $2,046.30 was the appropria- 
tion in 1955, based on a per capita 
rate set by the Nashoba Associated 
Boards of Health. 
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Rationing and War Bonds thrive through ’45 


by Chris Chesak 


AREA - Rationing and war bond 
drives, two facets of World War II 
that impacted America’s daily life 
since 1942, continued past both Vic- 
tory in Europe and Victory in Japan 
days until the middle of 1946. 

War Bond Drives 

War bond campaigns had two 
goals: to raise money for the $330 
billion in war expenditures incurred 
from 1941 to 1945 and prevent run- 
away inflation by sopping up excess 
wages. 

Increased wages for the wars 
larger workforce created more 
money but an acute shortage of con- 
sumer goods meant that much of 
this money went unspent. Com- 
pared to the country’s $50 billion 
worth of cash and bank accounts in 
1941, the homefront was awash in 
$70 million in cash and accounts by 
mid-1943. This surplus of cash 
threatened to produce large scale in- 
flation. 

To reduce this cash surplus, the 
U.S Treasury imposed a 5 percent 
income tax and created War Bonds 
which could be bought in de- 
nominations of $25 to $10,000, 
Americans purchased some $135 
billion in bonds during the war, $36 
billion of which were Series “E” 
small denomination bonds purchas- 
ed by ordinary citizens. The re- 
mainder was purchased by banks, 
insurance companies and corpora- 
tions. 

Local bond sales certainly did 
their share for the war and con- 
tinued until January of 1946. 

Roger Robbins, the head of Pep- 
perell’s War Finance Committee, 
announced in July of 1945 that the 
town’s seventh and last bond drive 
during the war raised $132,000. 


- 


Annual Town Meeting In 1947...This was Town Meeting March, 1947, held in 


Corporate bonds brought in $75,000, 

EB” bonds $39,000 and individual 
sales $18,000 for the war effort. All 
of the sales toped their quotas ex- 
cept for the “E” sales. 

As the war ended and its dire 
patriotism slipped, the drives began 
to lose some steam. During a post- 
war drive in October of 1945, 
Robbins reported that local bond 
sales were down 14 percent from 
the previous year. 

The bond drives slowed but 
didn’t relinquish their inflation- 
fighting roles. Advertising for the 
October drives told potential buyers 
that bonds were still needed to pay 
for munitions and material already 
used, funding the care of disabled 
and wounded veterans, providing 
mustering out and benefits for ser- 
vicemen and to keep the lid on post- 
war inflation. 

The total quota for Peperell’s final 
drive was a relatively small $63,440. 
Sales of the bonds were very slow 
but with some determination and 
cajoling through the media on 
Robbins’ part, the goal was reached 
in January, 1946. 

Rationing 

Unlike the obvious and final 
death of war bond drives, rationing 
continued to haunt the American 
consumer until it finally faded out 
in mid-1946, The demise of ration- 
ing brought no spending sprees 
though because an extreme lack of 
consumer goods was rampant. 

Over 20 essential items were ra- 
tioned by the federal government in 
1942 (and established with price 
controls created by the Office of 
Price Adjustment (OPA) that were 
posted in every store) to equally 
distribute scarce goods and (again) 
collar inflation. 

OPA’s price restriction on coffee 
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‘A Lowell man arrested in Pepperell in 1945 for having a 
cow carcass in his truck without a license to sell meat was 
eventually fined $15 in Ayer’s court. While the man was be- 
ing arrested, someone made off with 30 pounds of meat 


from the carcass. 
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for July 1945 was 13 cents a pound 
but the state wanted to raise the 
limit to 18 cents. 

Rationed goods ranged from 
gasoline to tomato ketchup and 
were rationed for a variety of 
reasons, Canned foods, for example, 
were rationed to save the tin for 
soldiers’ “C” Rations and muni- 
tions, coffee because ships that once 
carried the beans from South 
America were needed as troop 
transports and shoes because the 
Army alone needed the leather for 
15 million pairs of combat boots. 

Sugar, the first of the rationed 
goods, was rationed in May, 1942 (it 
was quickly followed by gasoline, 
tires, adult bicycles, fuel oil, and 
coal and oil heaters). Parents lined 
up at local elementary schools 
where teachers recorded how much 
sugar they had at home and issued 
ration booklets containing 52 weeks 
of coupons. 

Over 2,060 people registered for 
ration books in Townsend in 
January, 1942 and 566 books were 
distributed. 

The coupons were color coded, 
red for meats and fats, blue for 
canned foods, to prevent hoarding. 
Meat stamps were used for a pro- 
duct not only depending upon the 
type of meat but its cut as well. The 
numbers of required stamps fluc- 
tuated from week to week with the 
availability of supplies but each 
person was generally allowed two 
pounds of meat per week. 

As an alternative to rations, a 
Pepperell Free Press advertisement 
from Sears said, “Short on Red 
Points?/ Here’s a Solution!/ Raise 
some Chickens/It’s the Patriotic 
thing to do!” Needless to say, the ad 
included a whole line of chicken 
raising accessories for sale at Sears. 

Gasoline rationing was regulated 
by windshield stickers, lettered “A” 
through “E.” Average drivers 
received an “A” worth five gallons 
a week and a commuter’s “B” 
sticker was worth however much 
was needed to get to work. The “E” 
stickers were reserved for those 
with the highest gas priority - 

policemen, clergy, and occasional 
politicians --and bought as many 
gallons as needed. Farmers were 
also granted unlimited quantities of 


Driving was strictly regulated 
during the war. Speed limits were 
reduced to 35 miles per hour and 
anyone caught driving simply for 
pleasure could be stopped by the 
pours fined, jailed or (worst still) 
lose their ration cards. 

Gas allotments for local residents 
were sent out from a Lawrence 
distribution center and took several 
days to reach Pepperell or Town- 
send. Anyone who applied for a “B” 
or “C” sticker had to go to that of- 
fice and submit a “special need 
mileage record.” 

For rationing, the OPA issued 
three billion stamps per month. 
Each one traveled from the con- 
sumer, to the wholesaler and then to 
the manufacturer who had to deal 
with the nightmare of accounting 
for all of the stamps to the federal 
government. 

The OPA operated on a local level 
through 5,500 local rationing boards 
that were staffed completely by 
volunteers. Pepperell and Town- 
send both had their own rationing 
boards until October 1946. 

The Free Press ran notices from 
the board very three or four months 
to let people know which ration 
books were now good and which 
were obsolete and needed to be 
destroyed. 

Such an article in the Pepperell 
Free Press that appeared January 4, 
1945 let townspeople know that 
number 35 sugar stamp was good 
for five pounds, ‘Period 4 and 5” 
coupons were good for ten gallons 
of fuel oil and “airplane stamps’ 
(stamps with an airplane pictured 
on them) in “War Book Three” were 
good for one pair of shoes. 

Papers also ran announcements of 
who in the community had been 
issued certificates for goods. Part of 
a January 25 notice read, ‘’1 grade 1 
tire, Irving Pillsbury, mortician/ 1 
tractor tire, Lars Steinholtz, 
dairyman/ 1 pr. rubber boots, 
Nashua River Paper Company.” 

Sacrifices didn’t just come with 
rationing though. In February, Pres- 
ident Roosevelt requested that all 
Americans set their thermostats no 
higher than 68 degrees to save coal. 
Bus service from ' Pepperell” to 
Leominster was suspended due to 
“the critical shortages of heavy duty 
tires and continuing shortages in 
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equipment parts and manpower.” 

Shortages of thousands of items 
that weren’t rationed brought about 
signs that exhorted consumers to 
“Use it up/ Wear it out/ Make it 
do/ Or make do without.” 

Lawn mowers, brushes made of 
hair or bristle, boxed candy, beer 
mugs, glass eyes (normally produc- 
ed in Germany), lobster forks, and 
ice skates were some of the things 
shoppers couldn’t get. Alarm clocks 
were not available until 1943 when 
tardy employees’ complaints forced 
the government to authorize pro- 
duction of the economizing 
“Victory model.” Cigarettes were 
also hard to find and even when 
they were available, matches usual- 
ly weren't. 

The Black Market 

In a syndicated column on hap- 
penings within the federal govern- 
ment called “Washington Merry Go 
Round,” the writer reported that the 
black market in eggs and poultry 
had gotten so bad that the War Food 
Administration was considering 
freezing egg distribution. An FBI 
black market bust in Delaware and 
Maryland found hundreds of cases 
of eggs in storage for sale on the 
black market. 

This underground market 
flourished during America’s war 
years. As long as the money was 
there, a consumer could get 
anything he wanted. ‘Mr. Black” as 
black marketeers were called, sold a 
pound of boneless ham for $1.25, 
nearly twice the OPA’s imposed 
price limit, and rare nylon pan- 
tyhose for $5. 

Even local grocers or shopowners 
dabbled in the market from time to 
time. Out of greed or loyalty, the 
shopkeeper could produce from 
under his counter a pound of meat, 
some canned goods or even a chunk 
of hard to find bubble gum. 

Rationing was so unpopular, and 
the black market so ubiquitous, that 
most people tended to look the 
other way. By some accounts, the 
market accounted for more than 25 
percent of the homefront’s retail 
business and the courts went lightly 
on businessmen convicted of black 
marketeering. 

A Lowell man arrested in Pep- 
perell in 1945 for having a cow car- 
cass in his truck without a license to 
sell meat was eventually fined $15 
in Ayer’s court. While the man was 
being arrested, someone made off 
with 30 pounds of meat from the 
carcass. 

Post War 

V-E Day saw the beginning of the 
end for some shortages. In May 

1945, the Middlesex County Electric 
Light Commissioner**announced 
that “brownout’ “restrictions 
(limiting signs and outdoor adver- 
tising lights) were being lifted. A 
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small step away from rationing to 
be sure but one that many shop 
owners certainly appreciated. 

But things were slow to turn 
around, Pepperell’s salvage com- 
mittee urged townsfolk to continue 
to salvage paper, fats and oils and 
tin cans because “all these materials 
are short and will continue to be 
short for some time.” 

By September of 1945 the salvage 
committee’s chairperson, Trene 
Leory, announced that salvaging tin 
cans was no longer needed but 
paper salvage would continue. She 
also added that old books and 
magazines were still needed for 
servicemen overseas. 

Within the same month, 
Washington Merry Go Round 
declared that car stocks were being 
unfrozen and sadly bid good bye to 
such war practices as car pooling, 
walking and tending Victory 
Gardens. 

By October things were starting 
to get back to normal. The Fitchburg, 
to Pepperell buses were running 
again and Pepperell and Townsend 
did away with their Price and Ra- 
tioning Boards. Any subsequent ra- 
tion applications were handled by 
Ayer’s Price and Rationing Office. 

In January 1946, egg prices were 
reduced every week by the OPA 
and Sears advertised tires and an oil 
sale (14.5 cents per quart) without 
any mention of ration certificates, 
Advertisements for consumables 
and necessities that only a few mon- 
ths before could only be bought 
from “Mr. Black’’ blossomed across 
the pages of the Free Press 

In April, Washington Merry Go 
Round was filled with hearings on 
black marketeering and the need for 
further price controls. The column 
also noted that President Truman 
asked Americans to voluntarily ra- 
tion goods. 

The Free Press’ last ration notice 
came the following month and the 
OPA closed its doors for ever in 
May. 

Advertisements for chainsaws, 
generators, Willys - Overland Mo- 
tors and Kaiser Frazer Corporation 
cars, irons and other previously 
hard to find goods increased until 
they were back to their original slick 
Madison Avenue flood. 

The rubber industry announced 
that its estimated production for the 
year (72 million tires) would meet 
consumer demand and True 
Romances was “back since before 
the war.” Arthur's Food Market in 
Nashua advertised roast pork for 43 
cents, coffee for 33 cents a pound 
and butter for 75 cents. 

Although the war changed the 
Political, geographic arid soclal faced | 
of the United States and the world, 
it couldn’t hold back American con- 
sumerism forever. 


Memorial Hall. The photo by R.K. Johnson shows J. Willard Greer (at the table) 
“checking in voters Charlie Hale, Fannie Meade, and Rollad Spofford while Town 
Clerk, Robert Copeland (on the left) looks on. Moderator Earle Bagley is talking with 
Tony Gonsalves while tellers Frank Sullivan and Nat Teehan wait beside the ballot 
box, (Photo courtesy Townsend Historical Society) 


Pepperell man held on 


$5000 bail following 
stabbing at nightclub 


PEPPERELL - A Main Street, Pepperell resident was held on $5000 bail 
in Ayer District Court following a stabbing fracas which took place at the 
Owl's Club on Groton Street. During the melee, the manager of the Owl’s 
Club, Eugene F. Ethier of Fitchburg, was stabbed in the groin and required 
stitches to close the wound. 

The fight took place in early July, 1951. Police reported that Edwin T. 
Dodd was bound over to Superior Court following a finding of “probable 
cause ona charge of assault with a dangerous weapon.” 

Ethier was taken to the office of Dr. Charles Porter, where he received 
three stitches to close one wound and one stitch to close another. Following 
an investigation by Sgt. John E. Riley, Dodd was taken into custody and ar- 
raigned in Ayer Court. 


Couple jailed on morals 


charges for living together; 


PEPPERELL - A man and a woman living on Wheeler Street in Pepperell 
were sentenced to three months in the house of correction following their 


conviction on morals charges. 
The couple had been taken into custody in August of 1951, arrested by 


Pepperell Police Chief Harold King. During the trial in Ayer District Court, 
King testified that “upon questioning, both parties admitted to living 
together in the Wheeler Street house for several months.” 

Both the man and the woman admitted to oka ip oat in New Hamp- 
shire. The man was remanded to Billerica to serve his sentence. The woman 


was sent to Cambridge. 


Red Cross requests 
cakes for soldiers 


PEPPERELL - The Pepperell Red Cross, headed by Mrs. George (Nellie) 
Schultz and Mrs. George DuPaw, put forth a request for cakes and cookies 
for the war casualty patients at Fort Devens. The request was made to 
“interested women” in town, during September of 1951, for cakes and 
cookies to be baked for the 175 veterans housed at Fort Devens. It was 
reported that many of the men were in wheelchairs or on crutches, 
casualties of the Korean war. Delivery day was Sunday, and the co- 
chairwomen of the Pepperell Red Cross requested that cakes and cookies be 


dropped off a day in advance. 


VFW formed in Pepperell 


PEPPERELL - It was reported in ’45 that a Post of the Veterans of Foreigi 
Wars was in the process of being formed. 

The application for a charter had been sent to the National Departmen 
and instructions to form a Post were received by Chairman of the organiza: 
tion committee Hugh Murphy. 

. The new Post was to be known as ae Post No. 3291 VFW, unde1 
the leadership of Hugh Murphy, World War I veteran and a member of the 
organization continuous since 1933. 

Local vets showed great interest with 21 having made application to join. 

All veterans with overseas service were urged to meet at the Odd Fellows 
building to join the post and elect officers. Officers for the State Department 
were present to help give advice and make arrangements for presenting the 

ter. 


Local town organizations were urged to help the veterans. 
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Postwar years bring calm to Townsend before storm of growth 


by Kate Walsh 


TOWNSEND - In spite of the grief 
and sadness which so rightly ac- 
company war, 1945 brought with it, 
too, the hope of peace and a return 
to life as it had been. To those who 
had suffered inexorably as a result 
of a war referred to as “the most 
stupendous complex of events in 
the history of mankind,” existence 
had been forever altered. But for the 
rest, the vulnerability brought on by 
the attack at Pearl Harbor gradually 
ebbed, a sigh of relief issued, and at- 
tention turned to repairing Town- 
send and washing away the deteri- 
oration caused by forced wartime 
neglect. 

During times past when town 
populations were less, significant 
efforts for the common good were 
more easily recognized. Close 
community involvement and so- 
called Yankee traditions and ethics, 
were in large part what = small 
New England towns the special 
places they hold in the hearts of so 
many. And, too, what serves to 
make a town special if it is not the 
people who live within it. 

Often, it is how a person is re- 
membered that gauges the worth of 
her lifetime. Such was the case with 
the retirement on January 1, 1945, of 
Evelyn Warren, 82, who had served 
as librarian for the Townsend Public 
Library for 50 years, beginning in 
1894. 

Following a reception given in 
her honor the previous November, 
Mrs. Warren received hundreds of 
letters clearly showing that she had 
made her mark on this small com- 
munity. 

In Richard Smith’s history of 
Townsend, “Divinity and Dust,” he 
quoted from Mrs. Warren's last 
report. 

“Every letter from our boys and 
girls show their love for Townsend, 
their desire to come home and their 
pride in our library... I have loved 
our beautiful library, working for it 
has blessed my life and now when 
handicaps have caused me to leave 
my chosen profession, I have the 
sustaining help of knowing that I 
have loyal friends and a memory 
that begins 50 years ago and brings 
with the passage of time, memories 
that brighten the twilight of my 
days.” Mrs Warren died June 2, 
1955, in her 93rd year. 

In 1945, with the unconditional 
surrender of hostile forces complete, 
Townsend was once again blessed 
with peace-time calm. The Board of 
Selectmen, comprised of Hollis 
Hathaway, Louis S. Josselyn, and 
Stephen W. Keefe, proceeded to 
direct the town. toward healing res- 
toration. 

In its Annual Report for 1945, the 
board wrote of meeting the demand 
for better service in snow plowing 
by recommending the purchase of a 
two and one-half ton truck with 
four wheel drive and a plow. At- 
tending to the needs of the interior 
of Memorial Hall was discussed, 
with appropriate planning recom- 
mended to include the installation 
of a new steam furnace and improv- 
ed seating. 

“Tt seems proper that we should 
record here that all of Townsend’s 
quotas for US.O,, National War 
Fund, and Red Cross War Fund 
were raised and the townspeople, 
and those who worked for their 
success, can be proud of their 
achievement. The amount of War 
Bonds sold in Townsend exceeded 
the total of all quotas and Townsend 


can review that record with pride.” 

The selectmen expressed words 
of appreciation for the patriotic ser- 
vices of members of the Ration 
Board, State Guard, Salvage Com- 
mittee, Civilian Defense Com- 
mittees, and all others who in any 
way helped in the war effort. Above 
all, a memorial was discussed to 
honor thase who served so gallantly 
in the armed forces in World War II. 

The 1945 report of the Board of 
Fire Engineers described fire 
equipment as being in generally fair 
condition. The Board of Library. 
Trustees noted, with regret, the 
death of R. G. Fessenden, who had 
served on the board for 22 years. 
“During his illness he seldom met 
with us but his interest in the library 
never ceased.” 

Superintendent of Streets, Ben- 
jamin P. Poor, in his report wrote, 
“Owing to the labor situation, I car- 
ried on with an average of only two 
men. We were able to keep the 
roads in reasonably good condition. 
Although the cost of truck hire, ma- 
terial, and labor was higher, the 
money allotted was the same as in 
past years... as the public demands 
more and quicker service in snow 
removal and sanding of icy roads, it 
is going to cost the town more 
money...” 

In the Report of Superintendent of 
Schools, Charles Robinson, he wrote 
of the decline in turnover of the 
town’s teachers. He detailed repairs 
needed at Spaulding Memorial 
which were let go due to the shor- 
tage of labor and material during 
the war. And he spoke of the inade- 
quate school budget for 1945 and of 
the request for a increase in budget 
for 1946 due largely to teachers’ 
salaries 

In Smith’s history he wrote of the 
overcrowding at Spaulding 
Memorial, occurring far sooner than 
anyone had predicted. He referred 
to the difficulty experienced by 
school administrators in keeping 
teachers in the overcrowded condi- 
tions where double sessions were 
implemented and every available 
space was used for classrooms. In 
1945, he stated, eight out of 10 staff 
members left. “Those who remain- 
ed, and almost no one remained for 
long, had to contend not only with 
the rapidly expanding school age 
ek Spee: which soon had the 

uilding bursting at its granite 
trimmed seams, but also with the 
ingrained frugality of the town in 
addressing the educational needs of 
its youngsters.” 

Also in 1945, Park Commissioners 


W.1, MacMaster sand, W.H; .King » 


wrote, “We fully realize that the 
Common has beenneglected during 
the war, which was due to the shor- 
tage of labor. There are many things 
that need to be done on the common 
and band stand...We regret to report 
that heavy damage is continually 
being done to the Common fence 
and has required a large amount of 
money to repair...We have lost one 
member of the Board of Commis- 
sioners in the passing of Robert G. 
Fessenden, who has served the 
town for many years. We shall 
greatly miss his kindly smile and 
good advice.” 

The Board of Public Welfare 
received appropriations in 1945, of 
$4,000 for Relief, $3,000 in Aid to 
Dependent Children, and $3,192 to 
cover infirmary costs. The Bureau of 
Old Age Assistance received an ap- 
propriation of $16,000 plus an addi- 
tional $10,335 in federal grant 
monies. $75 was expended on the 
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Barrel factory...The finishing machine used for inside coating tight barrels with 
paraffin at Fessenden Co. Barrels in background have been inspected and are ready 
for shipment. Bob Hamilton operates the machine in this 1950 photo. (Photo 


courtesy Townsend Historical Society) 


Town Dump. 

1950 brought with it a solution, 
though temporary, to the over- 
crowding at Spaulding. At a cost of 
$220,000, an addition was built that 
eased the burden on teachers and 
children. 

“Numerically,” wrote Smith, 
“Townsend was losing control of 
itself, developing at a prodigious, 
unheard of pace. In the five years 
between 1945 and 1950, the local 
census climbed by 22 percent, to 
2,807..1t wasn’t that Townsend’s 31 
square miles were incapable of 
holding such a roster. Far from it. 
But the signs of rush and imper- 
sonality that accompanied the 
growth were new and disturb- 
ing...the town’s budget neared the 
quarter million dollar level.” 

In the Report of the Selectmen for 
1950, Selectmen Harold T. Dik, 
Milton C. Paige, and Robert L. 
Robichard, wrote: 

“The close of 1950 finds us at the 
half century mark During the 
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period from 1900 to 1950, this coun- 
try of ours has made great progress. 
As we look back through 
Townsend’s progress we find the 
furrow straight, unbroken and turn- 
ed with meticulous care. The costs 
of government have not risen with 
state and federal. We are not en- 
cumbered with political appoint- 
ments, political waste, or internal 
decay. The majority of positions are 
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honorary. The ones that are paid 
receive far less than comparable 
positions in surrounding towns. We 
find rising costs but more value for 
a dollar expended than any business 
of equal volume. Too often we look 
at our public officials with a critical 
eye. These men who serve you 
faithfully deserve your heartiest 
commendation...” 

“Your fire department boasts one 
of its lowest years in fire losses. 35 
volunteers and their chief represent 
the reason for this... The highway 
department has kept the roads in a 
condition that you can be proud 
of...With the addition of a cruiser 
and radio in the police department 
protection and coverage has been 
unreasonably increased... The 
Cemetery Department is operating 
with 1900 costs and 1950 services... 

“The Water Department has in- 
creased to 700 takers and lines have 
been extended. Costs remain at a 
low figure. In 1951 we look forward 
to the erection of a new cemetery 
gate at Hillside Cemetery by the ge- 
nerous bequest of the Maud E. 
Hyde Estate, completion of our 
school addition and replacement of 
the iron bridge.” 

“A raise in taxes is inevitable... As 
we go into town meeting ‘yes’ votes 
for all articles would have a great 
bearing on your tax rate... It is a 
false economy to let some things go 
year after year, not wishing to face 
the issue. Our bonded debt is 
$340,000. It would seem more 
within reason to pay as we go rather 
than extend payments over future 
years or draw from surplus. If we 
feel we can afford it, let’s pay for it 
now so that we may look back in 
future years with great satisfac- 
tion.” 

In other town departments, Chief 
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of Police Donald Morse reported 
378 complaints investigated, up 
from the 75 reported in 1945. “In the 
past year new traffic lights were in- 
stalled at the intersection of Routes 
119 and 13, which have been a 
tremendous improvement to our 
traffic problems.” 

In the Report of the Inspector of 
Animals, cattle were found on 45 
different premises, as compared to 
the 77 reported in 1947. 

School Superintendent Maurice 
Billi wrote, “The trend of the 
school budget is still upwards. 
Though not from choice, this 
follows the general pattern in other 
school systems, other public agen- 
cies, and business firms...Other 
reasons are increased cost of salaries 
due to additional personnel and 
higher salaries for each school 
employee, the need for additional 
instructional materials, more ex- 
pense for vocational education and 
new bus contracts.” 

Additions to the 1950 school cur- 
riculum included the establishment . 
of a driver’s education course. 
Reflecting a time when “the whole 
world is in a state of unrest, 
seething with social reforms, 
economic and political unbalance,” 
Billings stated that Federal and 
State Departments of Education 
were urging educators to add 
courses for the instruction and 
study of the Atom Bomb and the 
Hydrogen Bomb as well as instrut- 
tion in First Aid. { 

In 1951, the Board of Old Age 
Assistance wrote, “This year the 
Old Age Assistance Law was 
amended to provide that as a condi- 
tion of granting OAA the town shall 
take a Lien upon the real estate of 


Continued on page 10 
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Mel the Barber.......Shown cutting Bob Wisonosky's hair. Victor Lavasieur worked for Mel back in the 50s. 


Mel’s Barber Shop earns a 
place in Pepperell’s history 


by Ann O'Donnell 


PEPPERELL - Milton 
Tzitzenikos, alias ““Mel the Barber,” 
may. be a resident of Dracut, but the 
town of Pepperell has claimed him 
as its own since the day he decided 
to establish a business here back in 
1950. 

Mel bought the contents of the 
barber shop owned by Arthur 
Swartz in what was known as the 
Lawrence Block (in years to follow, 
home of the Times Free Press and 
presently occupied by a chiroprac- 
tor. 

When Mel came to town, he 
recalls, Wyman Kemp had just leas- 
ed the gas station from owner Irene 
Leary. Next to the barber shop was 
a dance hall and “Ducky” Parker's 
shoe repair shop. ‘’Duane 
McDuffe’s dad also operated a 
company that manufactured 


Pepperell 
boy shot 
in hunting 
accident 


PEPPERELL - Billy Sherwood, of 
Pleasant Street, Pepperell, was ac- 
cidently shot through the left wrist 
while ‘hunting with his young 
friend, Charles Mayou. The accident 
occurred in November of 1951. 


According to the boys, they had 
been hunting all morning and had 
stopped to rest on the bank of the 
Nissitissitt River. The Mayou boy 
fired his .22 caliber rifle across the 
river several times. As Sherwood 
rose from a sitting position, thinking 
Mayou was through shooting, he 
swung his left arm in front of the ri- 
fle just as Mayou pulled the trigger. 
The bullet struck Sherwood’s left 
wrist. 


The boys were a mile from the 
Mayou home on Prescott Street. 
They made the distance with 
Mayou (who had had first aid train- 
ing) holding his friend’s arm to 
staunch the flow of blood. The boys’ 
father took Sherwood to Dr. 
Crocker’s office, who in turn, ad- 
mitted him to the Groton hospital. 


ladders,” Mel recatiea 

In 1951 Mel bought the Tarbell 
Building in Railroad Square, mov- 
ing the contents of the barber shop 
to its present location. The second 
floor of the building, according to 
Mel, was occupied by a dentist, 
Pike’s Insurance, and Dr. Graves 
who rented the space from him. He 
remembers Ethel’s Dress Shop on 
the street level and he remembers 
all the other businesses including 
the First National, A&P, Godin's, a 
hardware store, post office, Jack 
Reagan’s newspaper stand, Pat 
McDermott’s drug store, Lorden 
Hardware where Pepperell Auto is 
located today, and of course, the 
Spa. 

Back then, everyone knew every- 
one else. ‘The Spa had changed its 
fountain service, and it was a 
gathering place for the locals,” said 
Mel. 

He also remembers the Riverside 
Inn, better Inown then as the “Hole 
in the Wall,” and Richardson’s 


Garage next to a bowling alley on 
Groton Street, “We even had a liv- 
ery stable behind Ducky’s Shoe 
Repair,” he said. 

There was still a train station 
located behind Kemp’s gas station. 
“There use, to be an old freight 
house whereapartments.are located 
today, Wé évervhad a gate attendant 
at the railroad crossing on Groton 
Street,” Mel recalls. But, says Mel, 
when he arrived in Pepperell it was 
mostly freight trains that went right 
through the town. 

Mel said he came to town when it 
was just getting organized, when 
the population began to grow but at 
that time there was still very little 
traffic in the downtown area and 


people walked a lot. 

Appearing to enjoy this little bit 
of nostalgia, Mel said, “I remember 
a great cook at the Ideal House. Her 
name was Evelyn Ambrosini, and 
boy could you get a good meal over 
there.” The Ideal House was located 
where the Hotel Place apartment 
complex is located today. He also 
remembers the Prescott Hotel 
across the street. 

People who stopped at Mel the 
Barber always have gotten more 
than a haircut. He could and still 
does talk on most any subject, he 
knows his political figures (as long 
as they are Democrats), he can tell 
you what is happening in town and 
knows just about everyone. 

“7 use to close up shop on Satur- 
day night between 9 and 10 p.m. 
because people wanted a shave and 
haircut before they attended church 
the next day. Haircuts were 35 cents 
and a shave were 15 cents,” he 
recalls. Mel said he once had a 
customer from Chicago who said he 
had paid $4 for a haircut, which 
seemed a little steep to Mel at the 
time. 

Many of the local people went to 
Mel the Barber. He remembers Vic- 
tor Geiger, Gunner Morrissey, Bill 
Monahan and Ralph Bomar. “I re- 


member getting an offer from a 
customer to buy the Pepperell Spr- 
ing Water for $4,000 and last year it 
was sold for 81 million/’ Mel 
lamented. 

Mel will agree there are more 
people in town today, much more 
traffic, many businesses have come 
and gone He enjoys going back to 
the good old days and talking about 
Pepperell’s past, as well as Pep- 
perell’s present and future. 


MEL’S BARBER SHOP 


EAST PEPPERELL 


3 Chairs - - 3 Barbers 


No Waiting 


OPEN 6 DAYS A WEEK 


WEST SIDE 
SUPERMARKET 


Cor. Elm and Main Streets 


‘West Townsend 


—SHOP HERE WITH CONFIDENCE — 


Boneless Beef Pot Roast . Ib. 39c 


FRESH ‘GROUND BEEF 


Lean Hamburg - Ib. 29c- 4 Ibs. $1.00 
Fresh Pork Shoulders . . tb. 39c 


Oleo-Yellow Quarters . . Ib. 19 
Minced Ham . Ib. 35c - 3 Ibs. $1.00 
Florida Juice Oranges 2 doz. 49c 
Ice Cream % gal. 7%c 2 pts. Abe 


Genuine SPRING LAMB — FRESH PORK 
VEAL — NATIVE POULTRY 
HEAVY WESTERN STEER BEEF 


April 7, 1993 
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Three year 
old child 
rescued 


PEPPERELL -A little three year 
old A webs girl narrowin, 
escaped drowning when she fe 
through thin ice onto the pond ad- 
joining her home. Fay Gagnon, 3 
years old in 1951, daughter of Mr. 
and Mrs. Donald Gagnon, was pull- 
ed from the icy water by Joseph 
Frieda, Jr., of Leominster. 

According to the child’s mother, 
Fay and her four year old playmate, 
Terry Fitzpatrick, were playing near 
the pond when Fay ventured out 
onto thin ice and fell through. The 
four year ran to the Gagnon house 
and told Fay’s mother that the child 
had fallen through. Mrs. Gagnon 
rushed to the scene and waded 
almost hip deep into the pond. She 
was unable to find her daughter and 
called for help as Frieda and another 
man, Ralph Nash, were passing the 
scene in a truck enroute to 
Leominster. 

Frieda ran to give help, but at first 
was unable to find the child. 
Wading into the pond further, he 
saw something blue beneath the ice 
about 10 or 12 feet downstream. 
Breaking through the thin ice, he 
pulled the little girl to safety. 

Nash immediately began artificial 
respiration on the unconscious child 
while a neighbor and Frieda rubbed 
the child’s wrists. After about five 
minutes of treatment, Nash picked 
the child up and started to carry her 
into the house. As he did so, she 
moved slightly and he immediately 
resumed respiration treatment. Dr. 
Crocker arrived at about that time 
and took over. 

It was reported that the little girl 
made a quick recovery from her ex- 
perience and was playing at the 
home of a neighbor just a few days 
after the accident. 


SPRING 


INTO SAVINGS 
LYNCH WALLPAPER SALE 


Schumacher - Waverly 
Top 50 Best Sellers 
In Stock 50% OFF 


Waverly Companion Fabric 
at 25% OFF 


Brewster Wallcoverings 
25% to 50% OFF 
Over 50 Books To Choose From 


Syee4 SILKEN CLASSICS II 
ani’ Shand Kydd 50% OFF 


- OVER 1200 WALLCOVERING BOOKS TO CHOOSE 
FROM STARTING AT 25% TO 40% OFF 
- AREA'S LARGEST SELECTIONS 


LYNCH PAINT CENTERS 


816 Boston Road 
Billerica, MA 


301 Littleton Road 
Westford, MA 


452 Broadway 
Lowell, MA 


OUR GREEN HOUSES 
ARE PACKED FULL 
OF ANNUALS AND 
PERENNIALS/BULBS 


ARE YOU READY 
FOR SPRING 


"AN EXCITING NEW APPROACH 


TO BUYING FARM-FRESH 
AND GOURMET PRODUCTS." 
‘The harvest is good and so are he savings on OUR freshly picked? 


Broccoli 
Cauliflower 


Sweet Corn 
And More! 


Green Beans 
Tomatoes 


Rediscover the charm of the exposed old timber barn frame as you browse and 
select from the area’s finest produce, plus select gourmet foods...Relax in the 
spaciousness of 36-foot-high vaulted ceilings as you seek out our advertised 
‘““Weekly Specials’ and surprise ‘‘Specials of the Day’’...Enjoy the massive stone 
fireplace and chimney as you select fruits and vegetables and other offerings. And 
please visit the greenhouse for the best in flowers and other seasonal plantings. 
While you’re shopping, the children can enjoy our “Barnyard Friends’’...goats, 
sheep, geese, 3 little pigs and Tony the pony. 


FIELDSTONE FARM 
36 King Street (Rte. 2A/110) 
Littleton, Mass. 
952-2555 


Directions from Rte. 495 North or South 
Take exit 30, at top of ramp bear left onto 
2A/110 west, 1/2 mile on the right. 


FARM STAND HOURS: 
Monday-Saturday 6 a.m. - 7:30 p.m. 
unday 6 a.m. - 6 p.m. 

We reserve the right to limit quantities 
and correct typographical errors. 


Complimentary 
Cup of Green 
Mountain 


75 Route 101A, Amherst NH 
(next to Walmart) 


Whether you are looking for a simple 
ceramic tile or a complex wooden 
parquet floor, you'll find what you 
need at Gallery Flooring! 
——a\ Our unique showroom beautifully 
displays the latest flooring 
products, And you'll find our 
, service friendly and professional. 


including Oak, Maple, Pine, 
Birch, Walnut and Cherry 
E @ CERAMIC TILE 
including domestic and imported 
@ GRANITE @ MARBLE @ BRICK PAVERS 


@ ADHESIVES, GROUTS, 
LLATION AVAILABLE shaael f 


(603) 672-3400 Michael P. Curley - Proprietor 5 
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Post war years bring calm to Townsend 


Continued from 8. 


the recipient of assistance for the 
purpose of securing the repayment 
of any OAA granted on and after 
January 1, 1952. Five OAA cases 
asked to have assistance discon- 
tinued rather than have the town 
take a lien on their property.” 

“The children of OAA recipients 

are required by law to support their 
parents to the extent of their abil- 
ity...” 
Also in 1951, Sidney Cobb, M_D., 
Director of Nashoba Associated 
Boards of Health wrote, “The 225 
percent increase in the population of 
your town which has taken place 
sine the war has created an addi- 
tional load for your Community 
Nurse, Mrs. Amiro is to be con- 
gratulated for the vigor and the 
spirit of service with which she pur- 
sues her work...” 

In 1952, Selectmen Robert L 
Robichaud, Arthur F. Verney, and 
Harold T. Dik wrote, “The continual 
growth of our town in new homes 
and subdivisions makes the ad- 
visability if having a definite pro- 
gram as to layout of new streets, 
drainage problems, and other 
related matters necessary to save 
the town expense in the future. The 
Board of Selectmen have been work- 


ing with the Town planning Board 
Committee studying this matter 
and it is hoped that Article 27 of this 
year’s warrant will receive the seri- 
ous consideration of Town 
Meeting.” The article approved, a 
Town Planning Board was duly es- 
tablished, holding its first meeting 
in 1953. 

“We note with regret, the passing 
of Dr. Richard Ely, who served on 
this board so faithfully over a 
period of a great many years.” 
(Board of Health - 1952) 

A drinking fountain for the com- 
mon was donated to the town in 
1952, by the Townsend Grange, to 
replace the one condemned by the 
Board of Health. 12 park benches 
were donated by the Couples Club. 
The Townsend Women’s Club do- 
nated a time clock to be used for 
control of the lights on the common. 
This addition was expected to cut 
the cost of lighting the common in 
half... In the census taken by the In- 
spector of Animals, cattle were 
found in 37 different premises. 

In 1953, in spite of efforts by the 
selectmen to save it, Townsend - 
Fitchburg bus service, provided by 
the Fitchburg and Leominster Bus 
Company, was discontinued on 


Five men arrested 
in Pepperell 
gaming raids 


by Patricia Thorpe 


PEPPERELL - Simultaneous 
gaming raids conducted in Pep- 
perell resulted in several arrests and 
subsequent convictions of several 
area residents 

A raid by state police on Ted’s 
Bowling Alley in Pepperell in 
August of 1951 resulted in the arrest 
of four men on gaming charges. Ar- 
rested were George Mooney, Albert 
Rondeau, Thomas Allen, all of Pep- 
perell, and Brent Cushing of Fit- 
chburg. Mooney and Cushing were 
charged with registering bets, Allen 
and Rondeau were charged with be- 
ing present where gaming equip- 
ment was in use. All four men 
entered not guilty pleas in Ayer 
District Court. 

John Capuziella of West Main 
Street, Ayer, proprietor of a barber 
shop on Main Street in Pepperell, 
was arrested following a raid on his 
establishment that took place at the 
same time as the raid on the 
bowling alley. He was arraigned on 


charges of registering bets. 

The Pepperell gaming raids were 
orchestrated by state police officers 
from the Holden and Shirley bar- 
racks. 

At the trial, held in September, 
Mooney was fined $500 for register- 
ing bets. Capuziella was fined $50 
each on two counts of registering 
bets. Allen, Cushing and Rondeau 
were fined $10 each on charges of 
being present where gambling 
equipment was found. During the 
trial, the state police officers 
testified that they were able to make 
bets with the defendants. 

In a later raid, Theodore Landry, 
owner of Ted’s Bowling Alley, was 
arrested for taking bets. Once again, 
state police officers staged raids in 
Pepperell, resulting in the arrest of 
Landry. 

Landry was sentenced to three 
months in the House of Correction 
by Judge Lyman K. Clark of the 
Ayer District Court. Landry’s attor- 
ney immediately entered an appeal. 


Popular milk man pleads 
guilty to ‘“‘misuse”’ of funds 


PEPPERELL - A popular milk man with the Triple Knoll farm pleaded 
guilty to charges of “misusing” $2000 collected during his deliveries. The 
26 year old route driver was arrested by Nashua police as a fugitive from 
justice in November of 1951. The complaint against the driver had been 
made by the owner of the Triple Knoll farm, Erving Simonds. It was 
reported that the route driver was “widely known in Pepperell ... he has 
had an excellent reputation and unusual popularity among his customers 


and townspeople here.” 
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I drove ¢ Dodge || took command! 
I rectly “get the theilt™ frst hand! 
Ws everything « car should bet 


Drive the New Dodge 
end Finish This Jingle! 
Heed for your Dodge desler, Get an entry blonk. 
Drive the new Dodge—“Take Commend ... Get the 
Theill First Hand!” Then fill in the last line. New contest 


We'll double your money if you buy a new Dodge 
dering the contest period—ond win! You get back 
erery pany you poid—double!You hove o new Dodge. 
You hove your money bock And Dodge matches that 


Come in TODAY! 


SEE YOUR NEAREST DODGE DEALER 


December 1, due to a lack of 
patronage by Townsend residents. 

“On October 8, 1953, the Town- 
send National Bank was held up by 
two men,” wrote Police ief 
Donald Morse, ‘One of these men 
has since died, The other is now be- 
ing held by the F.BI. and will be 
tried in a Federal Court.” 

1954 - “Townsend’s Big Prob- 
lem.” After repeated warnings to 
Townsend Officials beginning in 
1951, school administrators had 
reached a near panic stage when, 
once again, Town Officials were 
warned of the costs of over- 
crowding which had reached crisis 
proportions. 

Superintendent of Schools R. 
Douglas Dopp, wrote, ‘There are 
two major approaches which Town- 
send Officials may make to 
expanding the school facilities. The 
first, and most commonly used, is to 
attack the problems on a piecemeal 
basis, asking for extra rooms after 
the need has become critical. In 
Townsend, this approach has been 
followed to the extent that we are 
now going on the part-time platoon 
system with no solution to our 
building problem yet presented to 
the voters. The solution has become 
critical for 1955 - just four years 
after the opening of the addition to 
Spaulding. Where is the proposed 
solution to this problem?” 

“The second approach to the 
building problem - and the one 
which is better for Townsend in the 
long run, educationally, is for public 
Officials to keep the voters informed 
of the problems ahead in order to 
allow time to plan properly for 
them. In addition, people can have 
future school needs in mind when 
they consider any other bond issues 
before facing the cost of a new 
school...” 

“In 1954, there is very little I can 
add to this,” continued Dopp. 
.‘We will be on the “half- 
education” platoon system in 
September 1955, all other 


possibilities have been utilized al- 
ready... Between now and the open- 
ing of a new building, we are going 
to have to give less education to 
some. Let’s try to work together to 
get added classrooms for 
Townsend’s children without fur- 
ther delay -- Townsend citizens, the 
situation is acute —It is time for less 
talk and more action.” 

The Board of Selectmen in 1955 
consisted of Robert L. Robichaud, 
Louis G. Dodge, and Harold T. Dik. 
Their Annual Report for that year 
listed the state census for Townsend 
at 3,358) The» Civil Defense 
Organization, Fire Department, and 
Highway lent’ were com- 
mended for their efforts and coop- 
eration during Hurricanes Carol 
and Edna and the flood. The sad 
passings of Evelyn Warren, Huntley 
Spaulding, and Henry Bailey, Water 
Commissioner for 12 years, were 
noted. 

A glimmer of hope was seen to 
the shortage of space at Spaulding 
Memorial with the acceptance by 
Ashby, Townsend, Pepperell, and 
Dunstable of a four town regional 


Custom Royal Lancer V-8 in dramatic new three-tone exterior styling. 


50 Brand New Dodge Custom Royal Lancers 
Given Away in ‘Get The Thrill” Contest! 


going on now! 


See eee 


Dodge has never done anything like this before! But 
then—there has never been a car like this before! 

We want everybody—yes, everybody—to get the thrill of 
driving this great new flair-fashioned Dodge! 

We want you to get the thrill of commanding a car so 
long and low and dashing. Get the thrill of driving with 
full-time Power Steering. Get the thrill of a “New Out- 
look” on the world through the sweep-around windshield. 
There's a new contest every day—a dashing Custom 
Royal Lancer to be given away! It’s fun! It’s easy! It’s 


DRIVE THE NEW 


DODGE 


Take Command...Get-the Thrill First Hand! 


agreement. Funds were approved to 
cover planning costs and the 
Regional District School Committee 
members from Townsend were 
soon to be appointed. 

In spite of some optimism, the 
issue of a regional junior- senior 
high school was years away. North 
Middlesex Regional High School 
would not be dedicated until 1961. 

In 1955, the amount appropriated 
for Veterans’ services was increased 
to $2500. Cemetery Commissioners 
detailed the problems experienced 
due to a shortage of help and ex- 
pressed their pleasure with the 
discontinuance of wooden boxes for 
use in burials. $4,000 was ap- 
propriated for Welfare Relief, $5,000 
in Aid To Dependent Children with 
$2,677 from the federal government, 
and $22,000 in Old Age Assistance, 
with another $17,500 in federal 
funds. 

4-H Clubs in Townsend were 
very active in 1955, with the credit 


PO. 
a 
Baskets with 
themes- 
Individualized 
Baskets are 
a Specialaty 


Remember 


Event 
CALL US 


REQUESTS | 
597-5116 


we have Baskets for Every Holiday uy 
or Special [QS 


$500 Off 


wit YOUR Any Raster Basket With 


for the resurgence of the organiza- 
tion given to Laura Rossbach, 
Chairman. In the Annual Report of 
Chief of Police Donald Morse, the 
list of police calls and public infrac- 
tions was greatly expanded in 
number and variety. 

The Planning Board received two 
final plans for subdivisions which 
came under their control. Both per- 
tained to subdivisions of land on 
Squannacook Terrace, off Turnpike 
Road, one plan from Mrs. A.L. 
Bagley and a “‘resubdivision’” plan 
submitted by Graydon Barstow. 

A meeting was held with the 
Planning Board, Board of Health, 
Water Board, and Zoning study 
committee to discuss overlapping 
authority. It was decided that a joint 
Building Permit should be prepared 
and issued representing the joint 
authority and concerns of these 
boards. Discussion was also held 
regarding the value of a Town Map, 
useful in planning the town’s future 


Basket of Memories 


This Easter ‘‘Remember Somebunny Special’’ 
Box 100 e W. Townsend 
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growth. The board considered itself 
“well equipped” to serve real estate 
developers while protecting the in- 
terests of the taxpayers of Town- 
send, 

The number of farms housing 
cattle continued to decrease, with 
the number set at 33 for 1955. School 
costs increased from $43,000 in 1945, 
to $157,000 in 1955. Enrollment in- 
creased from 423 students to 708. 
$101.42 was spent per pupil in 1945, 
with $245,33 spent in 1955, 

The town census had increased 
during the same period from 2,298 
to 3,358. Total valuation of the town 
increased from $2,703,772 in 1945 to 
$3,612,410 a decade later. 

Townsend was growing with 
many difficult issues yet to face. 
Numbers replaced individuals, 
wrote Smith, as a measuring device. 

“No longer (did) a relative hand- 
ful of established names anchor au- 
thority and social prestige. Good or 
bad, things (were) surely different.” 


We create 
Spring Baskets, 
Coffee and Tea 
Baskets and 
much more 


——§§<—= ~ 
f For the Older 
28\ Child Gourmet 


On the occasion of our 
30th anniversary 


Brian T. Anderson 


We are proud to commemorate our 
30th Anniversary as part of this 
community. Our firm was estab- 


lished in 


1962 by my father, 


Terrence J. Anderson, on the prin- 


ciples of concern 
sionalism. 


and_profes- 


Since his death in 1986, it has 


been my objective to continue in this tradition and to 
serve the families in this area with integrity and 
compassion. 

As we begin our fourth decade, let us take this 
opportunity to renew our commitment to providing 
comfort, understanding and professional service for 
many years to come. 


ANDERSON 


FUNERAL 


& SO 


HOMES, INC. 


250 Main Street * Townsend, MA 01469 « 597-2692 
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Pepperell Town Report tidbits 
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town meeting over and above what 

was being recommended would in- 

crease the tax rate by 33 cents a 

thousand. 

1950 saw Robert N, Turner, Jr., 
Ray M. Newell and Leonard J. Davis 
on the Board of Selectmen, John F. 
Cullinan serving as town clerk, Phil 
McClain as the town treasurer and 
Leo Halley, constable. Duane 
McDuffee collected taxes and John 
Riley served in the position of 
sergeant on the police force. 

Well Child Clinics were being 
held at town hall. 

The Fire Department reported 
that “the pump on the Seagraves 
had to be overhauled and is now as 
good as new.”” 

Water Department receipts for 
1950 totaled $22,748 and the select- 

men reported at years end that the 

_ town hall had received two coats of 
paint, the inside lower town hall 
had been painted and equipped 
_with new fluorescent light fixtures. 
The heating system was also con- 
verted to oil. 

Attorney Martin R. Durkin was 
appointed the town’s legal counsel 
and Harold King the Civil Defense 
Director. The pumping station 
burned down in July in 1950. 

As the town advanced into the 
50’s, Trescott Abele, J. Fred Brown, 
~ and Charles F. Maynard served on 
. the Board of Assessors. Trustees of 
‘ the Lawrence Library were Ethel 
~ Clark, John Shugert, Beatrice Parker, 
George Shultz and Irene Attridge. 
| ~ Store licenses were issued to the 
: A & P Tea Company, Anthony J. 
- Stewart, First National Stores, Inc., 
. Pat J. McDermott, Blanchette’s 
* Market, Marion F. Chase, Sedach’s 

Market, Sanborn’s Market, Andrian 
Rondeau and Ralph Palmer. 

Joseph Czarnionka (a selectman 
~ in 1993) was listed in the town 
© report as being among the jurors for 
) the years 1951-52. 

The District Nurse Ellen E. Dee 
- reported, “I have had many con- 
* ferences with Dr. Swaim to help set 
- up adequate medical plans for 

civilian defense in case disaster 
~ should strike.” 
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1951 

The number of livestock assessed 
“in 1951 included 523 cows, 130 
- bulls, oxen and heifers, 3 swine and 
. 45,809 fowl. 
* Town Counsel prepared contracts 
- for rubbish and garbage collection 
‘ and assisted in establishing a per- 
* manent boundary line for town 
- dump. 
- In the 50’s a civil defense com- 


» pany. was organized with Mary K. 
J y y: 


g reiner,, ) ey, Laura. 
Baird ae even ie Halley,” 


‘Mary Lavalley, Loring Swaim, 
*MD,, Ellen Dee, RN., George 
* Boutwell, John Riley, Trescott 


> Abele, Harlow Campbell, William” 


“Blood, Verne Parker, Joseph 
McLeod, Carlton Burney and John 
Cotter. 

1952 

In 1952 Agnes Swart resigned 
from the Board of Public Welfare 
and Durkin resigned as town 
counsel. A report from the select- 
men stated, “We are happy to 
report that for the second con- 
secutive year all town departments 
operated on their budgets without 
the necessity of calling a special 
town meeting for additional funds.” 
They also reported that “During 
the year we had many visitors at 
our regular meetings and we feel 
this is a practice which should not 


Fires plague 


be discouraged, as well intormea 
people make intelligent voters,” 

Vehicle licenses issued by the 
Board of Health included those for 
Keyes Farm. R.E. Gardner and Sons, 
Clover Hill Farms, Inc., Ideal Dairy, 
Harvey A. Wilder, Triple Knoll 
Farm, J. Fred Herpy, Roy J. Urban 
and Ray M. Newell. 

A “Blood Typing” Program was 
initiated by the Civil Defense 
Committee with 796 men, women 
and children typed and placed on 
file. Thanks went to Dr. Swaim, 
District Nurse Ellen Dee and Mr. 
and Mrs. McLeod for their time in 
this effort. 

There was an attempt to reac- 
tivate the Aircraft Warning Service 
Post in the town hall tower but it 
was unsuccessful. There was a full- 
scale air raid alert staged during the 
month of May. 

1952 

ing 1952 a motion to raise 
and appropriate $1200 for installing 
a fluoridation system in the water 
supply failed at town meeting but 
voters did approve the purchase of 
a new cruiser at a cost of $475, and 
turning in the old one. 

The Lions Club was given per- 
mission, by town meeting vote, to 
plant a permanent Christmas Tree 
in the vicinity of the traffic circle. 

1953 
Back in 1953, Charles A. 
McGraw, Paul R. Taylor, Ernest 
Bartlett, Austin King, and Carlton 
Burney comprised the Finance 
Committee. 

This was the year the voters ap- 
proved $5,000 to make the necessary 
repairs to the Prescott Street Bridge 
with the work being done by the 
highway department. 

Voters gave the selectmen au- 
thorization to sell the building on 
Tarbell Street known as Legion Hall 
to the American Legion for a sum of 
$1 with the condition that the town 
had the right to use the hall for 
voting and registration of voters 
and in the event, it is not used by 
the Legion, it would revert back to 
the town. 

This was the year that the town 
accepted a resolution that recog- 
nized more than 33 years of con- 
tinued, faithful and efficient service 
by Lewis D. Bemis, who served as 
Superintendent of the Water Dept. 

At the end of 1953, the town 
treasurer reported having 
$123,059.56 on hand with five Series 
F Government Bonds with maturity 
value in 1956 of $50,000. The 1953 
poll taxes collected totaled $2,110. 

: 1954 

» Pepperell suffered from,72 cases 
of measles in 1954, The Board of 
Health Committee recommended 
the establishment of a separate 
Board of Health with three 
members serving for three years 
each. 

Civil Defense Director Harold 
King reported that the full scale air 
raid alert held in June proved that 
the town’s alarm system could not 
be heard in many parts of town but 
that the cost of installing sufficiently 


powerful equipment seemed pro- 
hibitive and unnecessary at the 
time. 


A group known as “The Border 
Riders Motorcycle Club’ vol- 
unteered to enroll and work with 
the Civil Defense Committee. 

Voters approved a sum of $2,500 
and another $3,000 to purchase one 
Ford Tractor with backhoe bucket 
attachment and accessories for the 


St. Regis 


Paper Company 


PEPPERELL - Several fires plagued the St. Regis Paper Company in 
Pepperell during 1951. The first blaze, thought to be caused by overheated 
machinery, caused $500 in damages. Less than three weeks later, a second 
blaze caused an estimated $1,000 in damages. 

The second fire was believed to have begun by a locomotive. Officials 
said 167 bales of waste paper were destroyed by the flames. Several other 
bales of paper were pulled away from the fire, and were thrown into the 
“hydro-pulper.” Some of those bales burst into flames as they were broken 
‘open and tossed into the pulper. The resulting blaze was quite a sight, 


‘witnesses said. 
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highway department, 

With the coming of the new dial 
telephone system, voters were forc- 
ed to appropriate $2,500 to make 
changes in the fire alarm system. 
They also approved $200 to install 
backrests on bleachers at the 
playground as required by the state. 

Again this year, voters went 
against joining the Nashoba Boards 
of Health but by a closer vote, 85 to 
83. 

The Fire Department responded 
to 73 calls in 1954. One such call was 
for a cat in a well; 17 were house 
fires. 

1954 saw Ralph Blood as the 
town’s Highway Surveyor. The 
town voted to accept a resolution 
that recognized the services of 
William E. Chapman, former 
highway surveyor, and Helen M. 
Wiley, former librarian. 

1955 

As 1955 rolled around, Guy W. 
Moody served on the Board of 
Selectmen and Richard B. Walsh 
was appointed the town’s legal 
counsel. Robert Turner resigned 
from the Board of Selectmen. 

Selectmen reported, “Complaints 
concerning public health have been 
many and varied. We are looking 
forward to the establishment of an 
independent Board of Health.” 
Selectmen were serving in that 
capacity. 

The Civil Defense Committee 
continued their study on the latest 
and best protection devices against 
radioactive fall out. 

Voters approved having the 
selectmen appoint a Veteran’s 
Agent with an annually salary of 
$500. The voters unanimously ap- 
proved the creation of a special 
committee to be known as a 
Regional School District Planning 
Committee, to consist of three 
members to be appointed by the 
moderator. 


Man fined 
$100 for 


liquor sale 


PEPPERELL - Henry Demers, 
manager of a Blanchette’s Market 
on Leighton Street in Pepperell, was 
fined $100 in Ayer District Court in 
April, 1951, on a charge of selling li- 
quor to a minor. Demers had been 
arrested by Pepperell police. In 
passing sentence, Judge Lyman K, 
Clark issued ‘a, stermiwarning; that 
repetition of the offense would 
result in jail time. 

Following his conviction, the 
Pepperell Board of Selectmen voted 
to suspend the liquor license of 
Blanchette’s Market for one week. 
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Hardware store changes hands...Bill Lorden and Arthur Bartlett. 


Hardware business wise choice 
for this young entrepreneur 


by Ann O’Donnell 


PEPPERELL - It was his first 
business venture, but a wise move 
for Bill Lorden back in 1955 when he 
decided to buy out the hardware 
store owned by Arthur Bartlett in 
Railroad Square. Although the 
business has since located to Main 
Street, it has, according to Bill, pro- 
vided a good living for him and for 
his family through the years. 

Lorden didn’t start out as the 
owner of a business. After he was 
discharged from the service in 1945, 
he worked for John Hancock, going 
door to door picking up insurance 
premiums. Lorden had been a 
SeaBee stationed on Okinawa dur- 
ing the war. The insurance man 
knew everyone, he said. 

Lorden knew Mr. Bartlett very 
well. Lorden lived in a house 
Bartlett owned on Cottage Street, 
and joined the military with 
Bartlett’s son-in-law Ken Dunbar. 
“Arthur Bartlett was a perfect 
gentleman. The gymnasium at the 
high school was named in his honor. 
He was a great sportsman and sup- 
plied all the local kids with sports 
equipment,” Lorden recalled. He 
explain that Mr. Bartlett had pur- 
chased the hardware store from Mr. 
Parker and,had run the. business for 
35 years down in Railroad Square: 

Lorden joined forces with Steve 
Bozicas of the Pepperell Spa to pur- 
chase the building that housed the 
hardware store and the Spa next 
door. ‘’There was nothing but us in 
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that building,” said Lorden. 

Lorden remembers when he took 
over the business, what a good 
friend he had in Wyman Kemp. “He 
use to fill up his truck with gas and 
tell me to use it as long as I needed 
it to move my stuff, and at no 
charge to me either,” Lorden re- 
membered. He also recalled Dwane 
McDuffee as another tremendous 
advisor, and he talked of ‘Mel the 
Barber” as another businessman 
who was very kind to a young store 
owner in the downtown area. 

When Lorden brought out 
Bartlett, the population in Pepperell 
was approximately 3,000 people. 
“Traffic was lighter, we had a lot of 
foot traffic, and you knew every- 
one,” stated Lorden. The hardware 
store then consisted of about a 12 X 
15 square foot area. Today with his 
son operating the business, they 
utilize about 8,000 square feet. 

“Tn ‘55 we carried ‘very old fash- 
ioned fixtures,’ and traveled on a 
very old fashioned floor that 
squeaked,” said Lorden. In those 
days, “There was nowhere near the 
type of packaging they have today 
and certainly not as many gadgets.”” 

He sold the basic hardware, the 
nuts and bolts, paint, nails and 
because there were more gardens in 
those days, they featured’ more 
garden supplies including 'SéldS"in 
bulk. Lorden said there were no 
computerized cash registers. ‘“‘We 
use to add things up on a paper 


Lorden remembers Jim Gill, when 
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he moved to town, coming into the 
hardware store and spending $85 
“That was a big sale, and Mr 
Bartlett, who continued to work in 
the store for me, had to put three 
columns of figures down on paper 
so no mistake was made adding up 
the sale.” 

Lorden recalled what the 
downtown area was like back in 
1955. Trains were still operating 
Behind Wyman Kemp’s gas station 
there was a freight office. He said 
the Hotel Prescott at the corner of 
Tarbell and Groton Street were alive 
and well as was the Ideal House at 
Hotel Place. In the downtown area 
you could find the A & P, the First 
National Bank of Pepperell, Ethel 
Dress Shop, Godin’s (five and dime) 
and Yeutters Hardware. Back then, 
said Lorden, you puta lot of trust in 
people you dealt with. But all in all, 
he believes the changes, the 
gadgets, computers, packaging etc., 
is a change for the better. “I would 
much rather use a chain saw than a 
buck saw,” he added. 

He also remember Peter Fitz- 
patrick, the man the school for nam- 
ed after. “He was a little man, wore 
overall, a farm boy and the janitor at 
the old high school (now Peter Fitz- 
patrick School). He came in every 
ay, wanted paint and) he didn't 
tare’ what colér if was as16np a8 it 
was. green. He painted everything 
green,” remembered Lorden. Eight 
years after Lorden brought out Mr. 
Bartlett, he moved up Main Street 
where the store is located today 
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Generation of Baby Boomers overburdens school | 


Continued from 4 

dicate more serious problems 
elsewhere...Much has been said about 
the overemphasis on athletics. I believe 
much might be said about overemphasis 
on formal education. Many highly 
educated and many very successful men 
have never completed grammar school 
and many dull, conceited asses confuse 
their minds in college classes. | perceive 
no useful purpose in keeping in school 
to the age of sixteen or more a pupil who 
is unable or unwilling to benefit from 
what the schools have to offer. | believe 
much of the trouble in our schools today 
is traceable to well intentioned laws 
based upon erroneous assumption that 
laws compelling attendance at school 
can produce universal education.” 

At the Shattuck School, lack of 
food in early 1946, and later, the 
high cost of food, resulted in the 
delayed opening of the lunch room 
Principal Burney reported that the 
lunch room was opened in 
December, under the jurisdiction of 
the school committee. ‘With a coal 
strike coming on, we are fortunate 
to have all our coal bunkers full,” he 
stated. “The addition of a teacher 
for special class and backward 
children is urgent and more room 
space can be realized by construc- 
ting four rooms on the attic.” 

Elizabeth Dwyer, principal of 
Groton Street School, expressed her 
concern about the increasing stu- 
dent population, “When classes are 
large and a teacher’s time divided 
between two grades it is impossible 
for a child to receive the necessary 
attention required, especially in first 
grade.” 

1947 

Sidney Mason, Lucy Spring and 
Guy Murchie remained on the 
school board through 1947. Super- 
intendent of Schools Col. Stephen- 
son made it clear that the lack of 
space and overcrowding conditions 
was reaching a critical point. “The 
school population is increasing ... at 
the Clara M. Shattuck School, all 
classes are well over forty students 
and some over fifty..a remedy of 
the situation must be found at once. 
Classes should not be much larger 
that thirty five per teacher.” 

Stephenson recommended 
remodeling the Shattuck School, 
providing additional classroom 
space, or doubling the size of the 
Groton Street School. A third solu- 
tion was to build a new school. “Tt is 
necessary that we have some 
preliminary sketches and estimages 
on each of these possibilities,” he 
said 

In order to meet the growing 
population, classrooms were divid- 
ed. The possibility of running 
double sessions loomed large, and 

while agreeing it “was a possible 
solution, Stephenson made it clear 
that he did not support double ses- 
sions. “This would be a very expen- 
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sive method for caring for the situa- 
tion as we would practically double 
our transportation costs as well as 
out instruction costs... I, personally, 
am very much opposed to double 
sessions.” 

Trescott Abele, serving in his se- 
cond year as principal of Pepperell 
High, reported that the “town is fi- 
nancing our athletic programs for 
the first time, which will necessitate 
a larger budget but make very little 
difference to the taxpayers as the 
proceeds of our basketball games 
going back into the town treasury 
should nearly pay the cost of the 
program...” 

Abele addressed the amount of 
time students spent in classrooms. 
“Exclusive of lunch time, a pupil 
spends only five hours a day at high 
school. He is expected to spend an- 
other two hours on home work. 
Slow pupils will need more time as 
will any pupil taking-five or more 
subjects.” 

1948 


Col. Stephenson resigned as Sup- 
erintendent of Schools in October of 
1948, and Herbert H. Archibald 
became the new Superintendent. 
Once again, the school board con- 
sisted of Sidney Mason, Guy Mur- 
chie and Lucy Spring. 

In his first report to the citizens of 
Pepperell, Archibald stated that a 
study group had been formed to 
“explore the needs of all youth to- 
day.” 

The attention and a considerable 
portion of time spend in the school 
committee meetings during the 
latter part of 1948 dealt with the 
crowded housing conditions. “A 
study of census figures reveals and 
ever expanding school enrollment 
particularly through the elementary 
divisions.” The School Committee 
reported that they were in- 
vestigating several ways to rectify 
the overcrowding situation, and 
that a “definite recommendation” 
would be forthcoming in the early 
part of 1949. 

While the possibility of adding 
onto the Shattuck School was 
bantered about, Superintendent Ar- 
chibald expressed his opinion that 
“an addition would serve but a 
temporary relief to congestion and 
would definitely postpone con- 
sideration of more permanent and 
adequate plans to meet the school 
building needs of Pepperell as 
many of us see them shaping up for 
the next two or three decades... It 
would seem probable, with increas- 
ed interest being aroused in the 
direction of State and Federal aid to 
school building projects, that more 
help is certain to be forthcoming in 
the years ahead!" As'it’Stands now, 
Pepperell can receive up to fifty 
percent of all building construction 
costs from State aid, but there 
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Mobile X-Ray unit 
examines School Personnel 


PEPPERELL - A mobile X-Ray Unit was put into operation in early 1951, 
serving to x-ray all pee who came into contact with school children. The 
re 


x-rays were made 


e of charge by the state health department in accor- 


dance with a state law passed in 1950, requiring all such personnel to to 
have x-rays made. The x-rays were performed to detect tuberculosis. 


would be considerable doubt as to 
receiving such aid for an addition to 
an old building.” 

Another concern of Archibald’s 
was teachers’ salaries. “Teachers in 
communities all over the country 
have been highly underpaid ...” 

Treseott Abele expressed his con- 
cern that the “weakest link’ in the 
educational chain at Pepperell High 
School was that “the principal, with 
only five periods free per week 
available for office work, supervi- 
sion, and conferences with pupils. 
To maintain a Class A high school it 
is necessary to have a full time 
teacher for every twenty five pupils. 
We maintain this rating by in- 
cluding the principal among the full 
time teachers.” 

1949 

During the 1949 school year, 
several improvements were made 
in the school system. Chief among 
these were two renovations in the 
Shattuck School; a new heating 
system to replace the coal furnaces 
and the installation of “the latest in 
lighting devices — the fluorescent 
unit.” 

In his yearly report to the citizens 
of Pepperell, Superintendent Ar- 
chibald wrote: “Sometimes we are 
led to believe that we are spending 
a great deal of money on education 
here in Pepperell. Lest we be misl- 
ed, and before we feel ourselves 
extravagant and spendthrifts, shall 
we consider ourselves in com- 
parison with others - some one 
hundred and two other towns about 
our size throughout the state.’” Ac- 
cording to Archibald, the median 
per pupil expenditure was $175.29, 
while Pepperell’s per pupil expen- 
diture was only $125.47 -- “there 
were only two towns that spent less 
than Pepperell during the past 
school year.” 

A group of interested citizens and 
teachers called the Pepperell Study 
Group analyzed the needs of Pep- 
perell youth and found “many 
elements of a modern educational 
program lacking in Pepperell.’” 

In response to that study, school 
officials recommended that a Health 
Education program be 
implemented, as well as a Guidance 

and a Remédial’ Reading 
Program. “Just how much ofa start 
can be made depends upon how 
much money can be found available 
with which to launch the pro- 
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grams.” 

The budget for 1949, originally set 
at $88,955 was increased by a town 
meeting vote to $90,966, The reason 
for the increase was a new State 
Law, obliging school districts to pay 
all teachers a minimum of $2,100 
per year. The second reason for the 
increase was the need to hire a new 
first grade teacher to handle the 
overcrowded situation at the Shat- 
tuck School. A second new State 
Law enacted in 1949 required that 
all superintendents in the union 
start at a salary of $4,400 per year, 
with a $200 annual increase up to 
$5,000 for the fourth year of service. 

At that time, the state returned 
approximately one third of the 
town’s education expenditures. 

The School Committee requested 
a budget of $100,503 for the 1950 
school year. 

Thomas Kennedy donated land to 
the town of Pepperell to be used as a 
playground by the school. The 
property was located behind the 
Shattuck School (which is now the 
public safety building). 

Robert B. Patch became the new 
principal of Pepperell High School. 

1950 


The organization of the school 
board in 1950 consisted of Sidney 
Mason, Lucy Spring and Mrs. 
Kenneth Davis. 

In his third report as Superinten- 
dent of Schools, Archibald reviewed 
the three new programs instituted 
in 1949, The guidance program, he 
said, “is proving extremely helpful 
to high school boys and girls.” The 
program was run by two teachers, 
who had been given additional 
teaching time to tend to the 
guidance issues. 

In the area of physical education, 
“we still hear, in these days, of 
selective service for the armed 
forces of our country, of the large 
number of our boys coming up for 
examination, as being physically 
unfit for military service.” 

A part time teacher was hired to 
instruct remedial reading. 

Salary was a key issue in 1950. 
The School Committee “recognized 
the utter impossibility of retaining 
the services of good teachers at a 
salary level not comparable to those 


of surrounding towns in this area,” 

therefore, the committee adopted a 
plan of granting a flat $300 increase, 
called a cost of living increase, to the 
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teachers effective January 1, 1951. 

The budget requested for 1951 
was “substantially higher” than the 
one operated in 1950, $120,815 was 
requested, as compared to the 
operating budget of 1950 at 
$100,079, The increase of $20,000 
was necessary, Archibald said, to 
pay salaries and loans. 

Once again, the Superintendent 
noted that the per pupil expenditure 
in Pepperell was low, as compared 
to the state wide average. 

Carlton Burney, principal of Shat- 
tuck School, reported that “we seem 
to have adequate space in this 
building for handling the school 
enrollment .. it looks as though the 
entering class in September would 
be the smallest in a years. However, 
the upper grades are just beginning 
to receive the pupil load.” 

1951 

Herbert H. Archibald passed 
away toward the end of the school 
year, and Elliott Diggle, took his 
place as superintendent of schools. 
The school board consisted of 
William Kenney, Sidney Mason and 
Mrs. Kenneth Davis. 

Physical education was offered to 
students in grades 7 through 10. In 
1951, the program was offered to all 
students in the high school. The 
principal of PHS requested funds to 
purchase equipment and uniforms 
to increase the physical education 
program. Also at the high school, a 
concentrated effort was made to de- 
velop various social clubs. 

An increased need for vocational 
programs was addressed. ““A good- 
ly number of pups are finding 
solution by transferring to trade 
schools in other cities,” Patch said., 
“The town of Pepperell is not only 
paying tuition for these out of town 
schools, but also a transportation 
allowance.” 

Because of the increasing number 
of pupils, it was found necessary to 
reorganize the entire grading 

system from grade one to grade six. 
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All first and fifth grade pupils were 
transferred to the Shattuck school, 
and “some general transfers from 
the Shattuck School to the Groton 
Street School made it possible, for 
the first time in history, to have a 
school system where a teacher is 
teaching a single grade instead of 
two grades,” principal Burney 
reported. 

Men as teachers in elementary 
grades became more prevalent. 
“They are a discipline and prepare 
the entire student body for their 
high school life.” 

The class entering Shattuck 
School in 1952 was to be the largest 
in history, with ninety first grade 
pupils, An additional teacher was 
required. 

Elizabeth Dwyer celebrated her 
tenth year as the principal of Groton 
Street School. 

A Student Council was organized 
at the Groton Street School. 

1952 

Because of the overcrowding 
conditions in Pepperell schools, the 
system went on a two session basis. 
Grades seven and eight were 
removed from the high school, 
grade six was removed from the 
elementary school, forming a 
separate unit of junior high school. 
This unit attended classes in the 
high school building from 12:30 to 
4:30 p.m. each day. “Sharing a 
building is not an easy task,” noted 
junior high principal Florence 
Flynn. “Both schools suffer in- 
conveniences...” 

The School Committee for 1952 
consisted of Mrs. Kenneth Davis, 
Ernest Sheldon, and William 
Kenney. 

Elliott Diggle submitted his se- 
cond report as Superintendent of 
Schools. During 1952, there were 
several changes in school faculty in 
Pepperell. Ten teachers out of 30 
resigned, and new teachers were 
hired in their place. 
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Pepperell High Girls Basketball In the late 1940s...In front row, Coach Miss Richards, Sis McGrath, Donna Connolly, Nancy 
Bowen, Jackie Brew, Elaine Allen. In back row are Manager Ramona lten, Jean Gagnon, Claire Ambrosini, Ann Abele, Teresa 
Wisnosky, Elaine Gray, Gert Pillsbury, and Manager Ann Pillsbury. 


Pepperell Hoopsters In the late 1940s... In back row are Manager Herman Wilbur, Rabbit Pillsbury, Hank Milroy, Roger Dorian, 
John Stewart, Dick Brew, George Sheldon, John Wisnosky, and Coach Bob Patch. In front row are Dick Blood, Larry Stewart, 
Ned Blood, Austin Fitch, Bob Breen, and Bob Sheldon. 


Overcrowded schools 


Continued from previous page 


Diggie reported, ‘’On the basis of 
standardized reading tests, we have 
in our high school a large percen- 
tage of pupils not reading up to 
their capacity... one apparent cause 
appears to have been the high pupil 
teacher ratio under which these 
pupils received their basic reading 
instructions. Teachers with more 
than forty pupils under their direc- 
tion do not have the time for in- 
dividual attention necessary to in- 
sure success in beginning reading.” 
Diggle recommended that class size 
be limited to 25 pupils per class. 

Another cause for the reading 
deficiency, Diggle said, “was the 
adequacy of the reading materials.” 
During 1952, an effort was made to 
purchase more text books, supplies, 
audio visual equipment, globes, etc. 
Diggle recommended increasing the 
amount spent on such supplies. 
“The actual saving of one dollar per 
pupil, let us say, is more than off set 
by the largénumber of pupils who 
have been required to repeat one or 
more grades. For too large a percen- 
tage of pupils, we are providing a 
thirteenth and a fourteenth year to 
complete twelve years of work and 
the cost of these additional years 
may not be as apparent as the actual 
expenditures for teaching mate- 
rials.” 

The housing problem was studied 
by an Advisory Committee of Pep- 
perell citizens. They were charged 
with finding a solution to the over- 
crowding problem. ‘The present 
solution of double sessions should 
be considered only as a make-shift 
as because of the cumulative effect 
of the shorter school hours is not in 
the best interests of the pupils con- 
cerned,” Diggle stated. 

For the first time, students in 
Pepperell High School were divided 
into two groups, the first made up 
of college bound pupils, while the 
second group consisted of “those 
pupils to whom a high school edu- 
cation is terminal.” Each group met 
for one period each week under the 
direction of a reading and study 
specialist. 

One room in Pepperell High 
School was set aside as a combina- 
tion study room/library. The em- 
phasis in the Commercial Depart- 
ment during 1952 was on speed and 
accuracy in shorthand, transcription 
and typing. 

Physical education became a re- 
quired subject in the high school. 
Regular gym classes met for one 
period each week. Social studies 
began to be a required course at the 
high school. 

A new report card was de- 
‘veloped, containing a section on So- 
cial Development. Students were 
/rated on dependability, cooperation 

_and courtesy. 

“It is physically impossible for all 
the students in the junior-senior 
high school to attend school at the 
same time. There is not enough 
classroom space to provide for these 
pupils,” said Principal Patch. 

With the advent of what was 
called the “two platoon” system, 
housed in the Shattuck School were 
grades one to five, with a total 
enrollment of 232 students, making 
it the largest school in town. All 
classrooms were under 30 students. 

The principal, Carlton Burney, 
had for the first time, “ a full 
teaching day and is unable to 
supervise the building, playground, 
or teachers, as in the past.” 

Grades two, three, four were 
taught in the Groton Street School 
throughout 1952. 

1953 

The complexities of living in the 
“atomic age” were discussed by 
Superintendent of Schools Elliott 
Diggle. The School Committee once 

consisted of Mrs. Kenneth 

Davis, Ernest Sheldon and William 

Kenny. 
~The school system entered the se- 
cond year of operating on a double 


session basis, “Unfortunately, the 
disadvantages of this plan of 
organization are not apparent, even 
to those whom it most directly af- 
fects. It causes many inconveniences 
to parents who must prepare their 
boys and girls first for schools at 
different hours and then be at home 
to supervise their after school ac- 
tivities .... pupils cannot accomplish 
the amount of work that would be 
done in a regular school day,” 
stated Diggle. “... one session day is 
so important that I recommend a 
formal committee be appointed to 
study the problem and report at a 
special town meeting...” 

The physical education program 
was extended on a limited basis in 
1953 to include students in the four- 
thand fifth grades. 

The exterior of the high school 
was primed, and plans were made 
to repaint the building during the 
summer months. 

Report cards were issued five 
times during the school year, issued 
every eight weeks: r 

The Guidance Department ad- 
ministered a number of comprehen- 
sive battery tests. 

The problem of school drop outs 
“continues to be one of major im- 
portance” said new principal of 
Pepperell High School Fritz Lind- 
quist. 

Twenty six students graduated in 
1953. 

“Two hand work” otherwise 
known as Industrial Arts, was in- 
stituted in the junior high school 
classes during 1953. 

1954 

Harold P. Glow, Mary Davis and 
Ernest Sheldon made up the school 
board in 1955. The school system 
continued to operate on a double 
session basis, and for the first time, 
talk began about the possibility of 
regionalization. In their report to the 
town of Pepperell, the school com- 
mittee made the following state- 
ment: 

“The Committee wished to call to 
public attention in the form of a pro- 
gress report, the steps being taken to 
meet the school housing shortage. There 
are two factors involved in a considera- 
tion of school housing in a town the size 
of Pepperell... 1. Are we able to provide 
a program that will properly equip our 
students to be on a good competitive 
standing in the world of their contem- 
poraries? 2. Does the present rate of 

wth in our school enrollment in- 
dicate that we can best meet our school 
housing needs by local building or par- 
ticipation in a regional district....the 
School Committee has been advised that 
any additions to our present schools for 
the purpose of increasing classroom 
space would not be recommended in 
terms of program consideration. The 
possibility of a new separate school 
building in Pepperell was discouraged 
in terms of our present growth rate un- 
til such time as a study has been made 
to determine what is possible on a 
regional basis...”” 

At a PTA meeting held in 
November of 1954, it was decided to 
form an unofficial regional school 
planning committee organized as a 
fact finding body assigned the ob- 
jective of determining what could 
be done ona regional basis...’” 

Superintendent Diggle reported 
that the Remedial Reading program 
was discontinued for the 1954-55 
school year due to the resignation of 
the reading teacher. 

Lack of space plagued the Pep- 
perell schools, and each principal in 
turn stated the need for additional 


space. 

Piisharing classrooms with high 
school teachers continues difficult 
for pupils and teachers of both 
schools, with storage space too lim- 
ited and home rooms shared by two 
classes can not be called a home 
room for either class, as each is lim- 
ited in its use. Lockers built for two 
are shared by four...” said Junior 
High Principal Florence Flynn. “We 
hope...in the very near future, that 
we will have adequate space and 


better working facilities for a group 
of splendid children who deserve 
more than Pepperell is giving 
them.” 

An epidemic of measles in 1954 
resulted in numerous club and pro- 
gram cancellations. 


1955 

There was no change in the make- 
up of the school board, comprised of 
Mar Davis, Ernest Sheldon and 
Harold Glow. The housing shortage 
reached a critical stage. 

“This is the fourth year of the two 
platoon system,” noted Superinten- 
dent Diggle. “We cannot educate 
our boys and girls in a shortened 
school day to the same extent that 
other communities consider 
necessary for their youth in a full 
daily schedule.” 

During the annual town meeting 
in February of 1955, voters approv- 
ed the establishment of a regional 
school district planning committee. 
This committee was made up of 


; Davis, Arthur Glow and 
James MeCiellan. Jr. 
This committee met with 


members of the regional planning 
committees from Ashby, Dunstable, 
and Townsend. A complete state- 
ment of the committee’s findings 
was expected in early 1956. 

By 1955, the situation was no 
longer acceptable to many. “The 
high school in Pepperell is in session 
four hours and twenty minutes a 
day,” stated new principal Rolfe 
Schoppe. “This is simply not 
enough to give students an educate 
which should be able to compete 
with graduates of a full time school 
day....we have time for only six for- 
ty minutes periods a day, all of 
which have to be regular class 
periods,” therefore, special classes 
were not offered, “even to have an 
assembly, time must be taken out of 
classes,” noted Schoppe. 

While the housing crunch con- 
tinued, the population of students 
entering the system continued to in- 
crease, compounding the problem. 
The teachers, stated the school prin- 
cipals, were overworked, and ‘‘none 
of our teachers have free periods 
which makes it impossible to help 
students who are in need.” 

The limited school day made it 
impossible to offer subjects such as 
chemistry and physics on a full 
basis, the school library “is prac- 
tically nonexistent...” 

“There is actually no solution to 
our school program which does not 
call for a building program,” 
Schoppe stated. 

Principal Flynn took Schoppe’s 
observations one step further. ‘‘We 
have had three years of a shortened 
session,’ she said, ‘which means 
that the class that started freshmen 
under this system will graduate in 
June, and three eighth grades have 
gone to high school while we still 
dream of better facilities, better 
buildings, more teachers and better 
education ... dreams for the future 
are wonderful, but the children who 
are in our classrooms today are just 
as important and just as worthy of 
an education as any children who 
are coming to us in the future... 
teachers who rose to an emergency 
and did their best under many more 
difficulties than the public could 
possibly understand are becoming 
weary of such problems as lack of 
storage space, lack of locker space, 
lack of board space, lack of home 
rooms where projects may be ex- 
hibited and left undisturbed. When 
a need or state of emergency rises, 
teachers are loyal and hard work- 
ing, but when they see no attempt 
made to relieve the situation, they 
can be forgiven if they are a bit 
discouraged with this laissez-faire 
attitude of the public...” 

By the close of 1955, little had 
been resolved. The schools were still 
operating under a double session 
system, classes were crowded and 
teachers and administrators grow- 
ing increasingly impatient. 
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Joe C- 


served his 
country 
and serves 


his town 


by Ann O'Donnell 


EE 
PEPPERELL - In August 1947 
Joseph Czarnionka returned to his 
hometown of Pepperell after serv- 
ing his country in the Army Air 
Force during World War II, to find, 
he recalled, “everything just about 
the same except for the people. 
There were lots more of them.” 

An employee of the Bemis Bag 
Company before joining the service, 
Joe returned to his job but missed all 
the victory celebrations that were 
held in town after the war. 

He does remember coming back 
to work in the office with people 
like Marion Murphy, Catherine 
Milroy, Hazel Hamilton Mayo and 
Helen Fisher Moore, among others. 

Joe C was drafted in 1943 at Fort 
Devens and received his basic train- 
ing at Miami Beach. He remembers 
that time, saying, “I took the test to 
be a pilot but I was told I could be a 
navigator so that’s what I took my 
final test for.” 

When Joe Czarnionka graduated 
from training school, he was a se- 
cond lieutenant, promoted to first 
lieutenant, moved on to Motor Pool 
Officer and eventually served as the 
adjutant of his squadron. He served 
in the 19th Troop Carrier Squadron. 

Stationed in Hawaii, his aircraft 
transported troops and supplies to 
and from the Pacific Islands and as 
far away as Japan. Although Joe 
says his plane flew over occupied 
territory, it never encountered 
enemy fire so he says he never real- 
ly had any reason to be scared. 

Having served his country well, 
Joe C came home to serve his com- 
munity. He admits he didn’t get in- 
volved right away because he had a 
young wife and son, but it wasn’t 
long before he became active in all 
segments of the town, including 
government. 

Joe served on the original North 
Middlesex Regional Study Com- 
mittee, served as a Finance Com- 
mittee member, is into his fourth 
term as a selectman, and has been 
appointed to a wide range of com- 
mittees. throughout his,.career in 
public office. 

Joe C, a member of the Knights of 
Columbus, has been its Grand 
Knight twice, serves in an official 
capacity for the Veterans of Foreign 
Wars and is very active in his chur- 
ch and PACH program. 

Having been born and raised on 
Tucker Street, he has witnessed 
many changes in his town and feels 
“most were for the better.” He 
credits the tremendous changes in 
technology and Pepperell’s entrance 
into the computer age for many of 
these positive changes. 


Plane traffic 
observed in 
Pepperell 


by Ann O'Donnell 


Would you venture to take a 
guess as to how many planes passed 
over the town of Pepperell in one 
day back in 1955. 

The Air Force requested that the 

Observation Post in town be in 
operation from 8 a.m. to 8 p.m. on 
March 12 for a training exercise. 
_ Volunteering their services dur- 
ing those hours were Alfred Parker, 
Robert Belknap, George Shubley, 
Joseph Courtemanch, Walter Sliney, 
Milton Spaulding, Mrs. Irene S. 
Leary, Sidney Mason, Floyd Ban- 
croft and Herbert Shea. 

During the 12 hour watch they 
counted 30 plans flying above the 
town. 

It was reported that “Any one of 
those could have been an attacking 
plane from a land base or launched 
from a submarine, as foreign subs 
had been seen off the coast.’” 

Another watch was planned for 
the following week with Joseph 
Czarnionka in charge of recruiting 
volunteers. 


Peter Richters 
receives 


Bronze Star 


PEPPERELL - M/Sgt. Peter H. 
Richters of East Pepperell was 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal for 
meritorious service in Korea. 
Richters, who resided on Mill Street, 
was awarded the medal in October 
of 1951 in recognition of service 
from November 1950 to July of 1951. 
Bowes = with Company 
“L"" 7th Infant 
3rd Division. Bi a 
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Joe C...Selectman Joseph Czarionka 
served as a navigator in the Army Air- 
force during World War 2. 
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Firemen 
rescue 
children 


PEPPERELL - A fire believed to 
have been caused by careless smok- 
ing broke out on the home of 
Christina Richardson. When 
firemen arrived, they found a couch 
burning and the house filled with 
smoke. Two small young children 
were discovered, and they were 
wrapped in blankets and removed 
from the home by firemen. The 
blaze was quickly brought under 
control and damages confined to 
one room. 


The one that 
got away! 


PEPPERELL - Appearing in the 
January 14, 1954 edition of the Pep- 
perell Free Press was a brief story 
entitled ‘The One That Got Away.” 

According to the article, “First he 
had him, then he didn’t.’ That is the 
way Silas Wheeler told the story of 
his newly acquired horse 

The article read that Bucky Day, 
one of New England’s leading 
harness horse drivers and trainers, 
arrived in Pepperell to do some 
horse trading with Si. The meeting 
place happened to be Groton Street 
in East Pepperell near the covered 
bridge. 

“One look at the surroundings 
and the horse took off for greener 
pastures,” the article reported. Si 
captured his trusty steed in a shed 
and spent the night at the Geiger 
farm on Lowell Road where con- 
dominiums now stand. 
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CONCERNED 
ABOUT YOUR 
DRINKING 
WATER.... 


We have been in the beverage industry for over 35 years. 
Our commitment to quality means you can be certain 
Vermont Natural Spring Water is pure and untainted with 
no chemical filtering or preservations to alter its fresh, 
clean taste. Our water comes to you from our own well 
deep in the Green Mountains of Southern Vermont. Its 
purity is constantly monitored and we use only the 
highest-quality, state-of-the-art equipment and containers 


available. 


Water Now, Inc. 


Distributor for Vermont Natural Spring Water Company 
256 Ayer Rd. Littleton, MA 01460 


(508) 772-753 
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The age of television changes the world 


Continued from 1 


to 15 inches. Television broad- 
casting technology was on the verge 
of taking off. The New York area 
had only about 7000 sets in 1940, 
with a few others scattered around 
the country near the few cities with 
broadcasting towers 

Then World War II intervened 
and war technology took 
precedence. The television industry 
was put on hold for five years while 
the people of the world waited by 
their radios to hear the latest war 
news and speeches by world 
leaders. In 1940, there were only 
about 7000 sets in operation in the 
New York area, and a few others 
around the country near major 
transmultters 

Commercial television began in 
1941 when two stations were licens- 
ed, WNBT (NBC) and WCBW 
(CBS), and each presented about 15 
hours of programing per week 
With the bombing of Pearl Harbor, 
this dropped back dramatically to 
nearly nothing 

NBC sold the Blue Network 
which became ABC, and the three 
major networks of today were in 
place 


e 
With the coming of peace, televi- 
sion’s day had arrived. Word was 
spreading fast of this modern 
wonder, Television sets began roll- 
ing off the assembly line, and the 
quality of the picture improved 
Most of the early postwar sets were 
small, with 8 or 10 inch screens 

Televisions were expensive, and 
most people couldn’t afford a tele- 
vision t away, so friends and 
athered at the homes of 
who did. Having that televi- 
set became a status symbol, 
social life began to center 
und the broadcast of certain 
shows 

Soon people were watching the 
World Series, world class boxing, 


Thea ild plays, and President 
Tru s State of the Union 
Message. What had been broadcast 


the night before dominated conver- 
sations in barbershops, offices, and 
over the back fence in small towns 
like Townsend and Pepperell 

Radio shows made the leap to 
on. Arthur Godfrey in 1948 
d with Talent Scouts. Tad 
peared with his Original 
Hour. Milton “Uncle 


Arr 


Victory 


Continued from 1 


reported no complaints, in 
of the boisterous activity. 
Chief Murray had nine men on 
duty. 


door movies. His show lasted until 
about 11 p.m. and _ included 
newsreels of the German surrender. 
fis sound system provided music 
for street dancing until the early 
morning hours 

The Nashua River Paper Mill shut 
down when the whistle was tied 
down at 7 o’clock. The whistle kept 
blowing for two hours and the mull 
stayed down until 7 o'clock on 
August 16. 

The night shift at the Bemis multi- 
wall plant stopped when the an- 
nouncement was made and the en- 
tire plant had a two-day holiday. 
Both multi-wall and delta seal 
started up again on Friday. 

Pepperell Braiding Company 
shut down for two days and also 
resumed operations on Friday. 

The usual false alarms were rung 
in from time to time but failed to 
provide the annoyance they usually 
cause. The street in front of Lane 
Bros. Store, where the movies were 
shown, was jammed with people so 
that traffic was detoured over by the 
tracks behind the screen. 

Church services were held in both 
Catholic and Protestant churches. 
All the stores in town, with the ex- 
ception of Drummey’s news store, 
were closed while most of the Main 
Street stores did open the following 
day. Filling stations reports heavy 
sales of gasoline ever since the ra- 
tioning rule was lifted during the 
exciting week. Ryan’s and Leary’s 
gas station was open for business. 


EAST PEPPERELL 


Two-Apartment House 


Entirely Modern, 
Goed Income. 
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Investment Property 


Two houses, one eight-room 
easily converted to two apart- 


ments. One seven 
Tw 
a ‘o acres $10,500 
Seven-Room Cottage 
Entirely modern. 
cu $1,500 
Center Chimney Colonial 
8 Rooms, Modern. 
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Four-Room Cottage 
Two Acres Land. 
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Miltie’” Berle created a sensation 
with his debut as master of 
ceremonies on The Texaco Star 
Theatre on Tuesday, September 14, 
1948, Berle, who became known as 
“Mr. Television,” won over 
America with his brash sense of 
humor, crazy costumes, leering 
looks, and a knack for improvisa- 
tion. 

Sid Ceasar brought a new kind of 
intelligent comedy to the airwaves 
in 1949 with “Admiral Broadway 
Review,” later called “Your Show of 
Shows,”” which made stars of 
Imogene Coca, Carl Reiner, Howard 
Morris, and gag writer Mel Brooks 
It went off the air in 1954 

“Toast of the Town” also made 
stars. Ed Sullivan introduced a 
goodlooking singer and his silly 
sidekick, Dean Martin and Jerry 
Lewis, in June of 1948, Many a star 
got his or her start performing for 
Sullivan, a former sportswriter 

Perry Como broke into television 
in 1948 on the Chesterfield Supper 
Club, and made the show his own. 
The Perry Como Show was 15 
minutes long in 1950, and grew to 
be a top rated hour long show by 
1955 

George Burns and Gracie Allen 
also had their own popular comedy 
show 

Situation comedies became a part 
of television life. The Goldbergs 
moved from radio to television in 
1949. “The Life of Reilly,” a family 
sitcom about a ridiculously in- 
competent father played by Jackie 
Gleason, appeared in 1949 and was 
revived with Willaim Bendix as 
Riley in 1953. The now controversial 
Amos ‘’n Andy came over in 1951 
from the radio to TV. 

“T Love Lucy” hit the airwaves in 
1951, and Lucy’s baby graced the 
cover of the first TV Guide on April 
3, 1953 (selling for 15 cents). It was a 
groundbreaking show based on an 
unlikely premise in which a roman- 
tic Cuban bandleader deals with the 


antics of his adorable but ditzy 
redheaded wife and their well- 
meaning neighbors. “I Love Lucy,” 
starring Desi Arnaz, Lucille Ball, 
Vivian Vance and William Frawley, 
is now considered the standard by 
which all others are measured. 

Another popular sitcom was 
“Ozzie and Harriet,’ debuting in 
1952, in which the stars played 
themselves in a warm family com- 
edy. America loved watching Ricky 
and David Nelson grow up right 
there in their homes. 

“The Honeymooners,” starring 
Jackie Gleason as Ralph the bus 
driver, Audrey Meadows as his 
wisecracking wife Alice, and Art 
Carney as sewer worker Ed Norton, 
was introduced on “Cavalcade of 
Stars” in 1951. 


Welcome 
Home Day 


Continued from 1 


honored,” wrote Richard Smith in 
“Divinity and Dust.” “Two hun- 
dred fifty-five returned from the 
battle.” 

“Perfect weather attracted a huge 
crowd to a street parade a quarter 
mile long. The line of march paused 
before the town hall to permit a 
Methodist minister to say a prayer 
for the dead who would not return 
to dance at Memorial Hall that night 
or take part in a furious contest 
between the Center and West 
Townsend fire companies.” 

“Neither would they see their 
children in the doll carriage parade 
or the Legion’s ballgame. And their 
widows did not attend the ball, 
when gifts were awarded those 
lucky enough to come back alive. 
They would not have a chance to 
use the season tickets for the Town- 
send High basketball team given 
out that night. And they would miss 
the opportunity to expound on the 
glories of what General George 
Patton called, ‘the great World War 

The war was over. Those who 
could had come home. Those who 
never would were remembered. 
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Settle Shop 
MASTERCRAFT FLYER 
SALE NOW IN PROGRESS! 


‘*‘March 14th thru May 2nd’’ 


Now Celebrating 35 Years 
of Quality and Service 


419 & 422 Main Street, Rte. 119, 
West Townsend, MA 
(508)597-2973 Annex * 597-2312 Gift Shop 


Mon.-Thurs. 10-6; Sat. 
Fri. Gift Shop 10-7:30; 


As 1946 began, there were 
only about 10,000 TV sets 
in the whole country.... By 
April of 1951, 12 million 
sets were operating 
nationwide, 


The late Walt Disney brightened 
up Sunday nights with his 
“Disneyland” show for ABC in 
1954, where viewers could enter 
“Fantasyland,” “Adventureland,” 
‘‘Frontierland,’’ and 
“Tomorrowland.” This show gave 
revealing glimpses of Disneyland, 
and made it the dream of all 
children to someday visit this 
marvelous place. 

Mary Martin’s “Peter Pan” was 
first televised in 1955, and became a 
favorite, enjoyed even now. 

Early on, Hopalong Cassidy 
became a children’s hero, along 
with Gene Autry, the singing 
cowboy. The Lone Ranger and his 
faithful companion Tonto made the 
transition from radio in 1948. 

Buffalo Bob Smith, his red headed 
marionette “Howdy Doody,” and a 
clown named Clarabell reigned 
over kid’s television in the fifties. In 
those days, the stars did the com- 
mercials too, so Howdy and Buffalo 
Bob often extolled the virtues of 
Wonder Bread and other sponsors, 
as the eager Peanut Gallery listened 
to every word. The man playing 
Clarabell the Clown (Bob Keeshan) 
went on to become Captain Kan- 
garoo in 1955, with his own long 
running show. 

“Jeff's Collie’ came along in 1955, 
later to become “‘Lassie.”” That year 
also saw the arrival of “You'll 
Never Get Rich,” or the Sergeant 
Bilko Show with Phil Silvers, 
“Wyatt Earp” starring Hugh 
O’Brien, and “Gunsmoke” starring 
James Amess. 

Along with westerns, the private 
eye and crime shows were popular, 
too. “Dragnet,” featuring Jack 
Webb, was introduced in 1952. 

The general public (those who 
had televisions, anyway) now had 
access to fine theatre. ‘Television 
Playouse” was broadcast live on 
NBC on Sunday nights starting in 
1948 and running for many years. 

“Studio One” was broadcast, also 
live, on CBS on Monday nights, star- 
ting in 1948. “General Electric 
Theatre” debuted in 1953, starring 
and later hosted by actor Ronald 
Reagan. The radio drama genre was 
picked up by television, and since 
their sponsors were usually soap 
companies, they were known as 
soap operas. “Portia Faces Life” and 
“Love of Life’ were two early 
shows. (Townsend High School 
Class of 1951 stopped by to watch 
rehearsals of ‘Portia Faces Life” 
during their class trip to New York 
City in April.) 

As 1946 began, there were only 
about 10,000 TV sets in the whole 
country. By the end of 1948 there 
were 50 television stations and a 
million sets in the country. By April 
of 1951, 12 million sets were 
operating nationwide. 

This new audience eagerly tuned 
in to see Ken Murray, Art Linkletter, 
Eddie Cantor, Garry Moore, Red 
Skelton, Bob Hope, Jack Benny, 
Dinah Shore, and Danny Thomas in 
their new shows. 

The talk show genre began with 
“Broadway Open House” in 1950, a 
spontaneous drop-in kind of show 
hosted by Morey Amsterdam and 
later Jerry Lester. In 1954 Steve 
Allen’s daytime show became the 
Tonight show. Jack Paar became the 
host three years later. In 1955 a 
bright young man named Johnny 
Carson began hosting “The Johnny 
Carson Show,” and later “Truth or 
Consequences” in the afternoon 
with his sidekick Ed McMahon. The 
Today Show, with its low-key host 
Dave Garroway, came on the scene 
in 1952. Will Rogers Jr. also hosted a 
morning show on CBS. Cigar smok- 
ing Ernie Kovacs hosted an offbeat 
talk show, and pioneering the way 
with special effects made possible 
by TV technology. 
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“You Bet Your Life” with the 
zany Groucho Marx was a quiz 
show sprinkled with lots of talk and 
laughter. He loved to get personal 
with his guests, and the quiz part of 
the show was secondary, 

Another game show, “What's My 
Line?’ was moderated by John 
Daly. A panel of four celebrities 
(always including Arlene Francis) 
questioned the guest, trying to 
guess his or her unlikely occupa- 
tion. 

The dramas and variety shows 
were performed live, for videotape 
wasn’t introduced until 1957. Bing 
Crosby and other entertainers who 
lived in California complained that 
they had to perform variety shows 
twice to be seen in prime time on 
both coasts. Crosby pushed for the 
development of videotape to ease 
this problem. Taping permitted 
more flexibility, eliminated the 
sometimes embarrassing mistakes 
made during live broadcasts, and 
permitted rebroadcast, preserving 
these shows for posterity. 

Television was more than just 
entertainment. An estimated 10,000 
people witnessed the inauguration 
ceremonies of President Truman in 
January of 1949. Edward R. Murrow 
introduced his “See It Now” series 
in 1951, taking his audience around 
the world to meet newsmakers and 
experience current events. He was 
not afraid of controversy, and did 
an expose of the character assassina- 
tion techniques used during the 
Communism witchhunts conducted 
by Senator Joseph R. McCarthy. 

Television audiences could watch 
senate hearings, including the now 
notorious Army-McCarthy hearings 
in 1954, making political history. 
Exposing McCarthy's tactics to the 
light of day on television made for 
high ratings, and brought an end to 
his campaign of hate. 

NBC’s broadcast of “Victory at 
Sea,” a filmed history of the U.S. 
Naval efforts in World War II, got 
high marks and ratings. ‘Meet the 
Press,” which began in 1947, is still 
putting world leaders on the spot. 
Edward R. Murrow’s “Person to 
Person” profiled the shakers and 
movers of the world, starting in 
1953. 

For the first time, television 
played a part in a presidential elec- 
tion in 1952. Eisenhower's running 
mate, Richard Nixon, was accused 
of accepting $18,000 in private in- 
terest money. Nixon made his 
famous “Checkers” speech on tele- 
vision, insisting that he was poor, 
that his wife Pat had only a cloth 
coat, and the only personal gift he 
had accepted was “Checkers,’”.a pet 

dog for his children. He stayed on 
the ticket and they won the election. 
President Eisenhower's inaugura- 
tion was the first to be seen on 
nationwide television, on January 
20, 1953. Later that year, television 
audiences could witness the corona- 
tion of Queen Elizabeth. 

NBC began coast to coast opera- 
tions in 1951 with 61 stations. 
Everything was in black and white 
until January 1, 1954, when color 
telecasts were made of the Cotton 
Bowl and the Rose Bowl football 
games. At that time, Americans 
owned over 34 million sets, almost 
all of which were black and white. 

Still to come was the color revolu- 
tion, the invention of the VCR, and 
the expansion of television with 
cable, The revolution was on its 
way, though, and America would 
never be the same. 

Some of the information in this arti- 
cle is from “A Pictorial History of Tele- 
vision” by Irving Settel and William 
Laas. 
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